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WO MORE LOST PEOPLE 


tit Identity lark For All 


Finger Prints on 

I t lias been suggested in Parliament 
that there should be a National 
System of Finger Prints, and the C N 
is strongly in support of the idea. 

We feel sure the time will come when 
it will be agreed that all men, women, 
and children should have copies of 
their finger prints. 

If this were done everybody would 
sec that there was no harm in it. At 
present many people- would object 
because they know that Scotland Yard 
keeps a library of finger prints of 
people who have come unwillingly 
under the policeman’s eye and have 
submitted their fingers to the Yard’s 
finger-print department. 

So the taint of the criminal hangs 
over the finger print. If it began with 
children who have never done any¬ 
thing wrong the slur attaching to 
finger-printing would disappear, and 
its advantages would appear instead. 

No Two Alike 

The advantages arc many. There 
arc no two people among our 45 mil¬ 
lions with the same finger prints. 
Every finger print is an unalterable 
individual signature, neither to be 
copied nor mistaken. Signature by 
finger print was actually known and 
practised by the Chinese centuries ago. 
It lias been employed for identification 
of suspected persons in France, Great 
Britain, the' United States, and else¬ 
where for a number of years, and no 
mistake has ever come to light. A 
duplication of the pattern of the finger 


Birth Certificates 

made by the ridges of flic skin of the 
finger tips when the print is made. 
In the bulb of the finger tip, between 
the joint and the finger nail, the ridges, 
which have followed the form of the 
nail in a rounded arch, fall into one of 
four patterns. They form, roughly, 
an arch, or a loop, or a whorl. 

The pattern is an Arch when the 
ridges in the centre run from one side 
to the other of the bulb without mak¬ 
ing any backward turn or twist. A 
Loop is when there is a single backward 
turn but no twist. A Whorl is when 
there is a turn of the ridges through at 
least one circle, or a double turn. 

Magnified Many Times 
There is a fourth class, a composite 
of one or other of these patterns. 

Anyone examining the tips of his 
own fingers might be puzzled to under¬ 
stand how and why such small differ¬ 
ences between his prints and those of 
somebody else might be made plain. 
One of the answers is that a finger 
print when subjected to examination 
is enlarged by photography many 
times, and the enlarged photograph 
thrown on a screen. Then not only arc 
differences in pattern revealed, ■ but 
the number of curved ridge lines to the 
inch, The ridges themselves are also 
made to show up their irregularities. 

Taking all these patterns and their 
irregularities together, we arrive at 
the fact that they constitute for each 
person an unmistakable Identity Card. 

Indexing The Finger Prints 


HOMEWARD BOUND WITH THE PEAT IN CONNEMARA 


THESE INCREDIBLE DAYS 

Fact is Dramatic and Fiction Dull 



The arch type and the whorl type of finger prints 


prints has never been found. Sir 
Francis Galton, who was the god¬ 
father of the finger-print system when 
introduced into England, said that 
the chance of two sets of finger prints 
being identical was less than one in 
64,000 millions. 

In all the cases Galton examined 
there was only one instance when a 
-very small detail was found to vary. 
An impression taken of a child’s fingers 
at the age of two and a half years 
showed a forking of one of the finger 
ridges, and at the age of fifteen the 
fork had joined. 

This is the first guarantee of identi¬ 
fication. The second arises from a 
classification of the patterns which are 


If anyone were lost, from failure of 
memory or any other cause, this 
identity card could be sent to some 
central office, and its owner could be 
immediately traced by name. How 
this vast record of 45 million finger 
prints is to be indexed is beyond our 
understanding, but already the system 
of indexing lias been established for 
hundreds of thousands, and the same 
system can be applied to millions. 
One thing, however, is simple: it is 
easy enough to find the print of anyone 
known, however difficult it may be to 
find tlic owner of a particular print. 
The Print System can be kept at 
Somerset House without any trouble. 

Stamp the finger print on the birth 
certificate and Somerset House can 
identify the owner any time. 

Let everyone stamp his Birth Certifi¬ 
cate with his Birth Mark. 

It is Nature’s absolute identity of 
every man, woman, and child, a mar¬ 
vellous possibility of securing that 
nobody is ever lost or unknown. 


It will soon need the imaginations of 
*■ all our novelists put together to 
conceive the sort of world we are 
coming to. 

Last week we printed a wonderful 
picture of an aeroplane flying without 
a man; now the world has been 
wondering at the story of two captive 
balloons drifting alone through the 
sky, trailing great cables with them. 
One broke from its moorings at 
Cardington in Bedfordshire, and one 
at Manston in Kent. 

The Cardington balloon happily 
confined its journey to this country 
and came down at Farnborough in 
Hampshire after being carried about 
60 miles by the wind ; but the balloon 
which escaped from Manston aero¬ 
drome, near Ramsgate, trailing nearly 
two miles of steel cable with it, drifted 
on and on and visited France. It 
drifted about 260 miles, and at last 
arrived at the French village of 
Signcville, where it collapsed on some 
high-tension cables. 


It had been drifting for 36 hours, 
and on its journey through the clouds, 
with its 10,000 feet of cable below it, 
it plunged parts of France in darkness 
by playing havoc with electric cables ; 
it set a post office on fire ; and it nearly 
wrecked two aeroplanes. 

These balloons are part of our 
national equipment for defence against 
attacking planes. The idea is that 
they will be moored with wire curtains 
hanging from them to act as a barrier 
to invaders. 

The escape of these huge captive 
balloons from their moorings is, of 
course, a most regrettable accident, 
but we may wonder if any novel ever 
written has conceived a situation more 
dramatic than a runaway balloon 
trailing mile-long cables after it, 
plunging towns in darkness, and 
startling sleeping villages. It is a 
most incredible story of this astound¬ 
ing age in which wc live. It is Fact 
that is dramatic now and Fiction that 
is dull. 
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In the Name of Lord Halifax 


Civilisation 

The Powers Accuse Japan 

UNIVERSAL HORROR AT HER 
RUTHLESS CONDUCT 

The indignation of the civilised 
world at the ruthless and barbarous 
conduct of the Japanese forces in China 
has been clearly set out in a stirring 
Declaration of the Brussels Conference. 

The Japanese Government had excused 
its attendance at this meeting of the 
Powers by saying that China had been the 
aggressor and that the conflict concerned 
China and Japan alone, an assertion false 
on the face of it, and known by all the 
world to be false! 

In reply to this the representatives of 
the States at Brussels stated that the 
conflict concerned in laiv not only the 
parties to the Nine-Power Treaty which 
had brought them together, but also all 
countries party to the Pact of Paris 
renouncing war, and that it concerned, 
in fact, all countries of the family of 
nations. Japan in the attitude she had 
taken up was literally defying the world, 
and the Declaration went on to empha¬ 
sise this point in these historic words : 

It cannot be denied that the present hos¬ 
tilities behvecn Japan and China adversely 
affect not only the rights of all nations, blit 
also the material interests of nearly all 
nations. 

These hostilities have brought (o some 
nationals of third countries, death ; to many 
nationals of third countries, great peril; to 
property of nationals of third countries, wide¬ 
spread destruction ; to international communi¬ 
cations, disruption ; to international trade, 
disturbance and toss ; to the peoples of all 
nations, a sense of horror and indignation ; to 
all! the world, feelings of uncertainty and 
apprehension.- 

; After pointing out that if China and 
Japan were left to fight it out the armed 
conflict would continue indefinitely and 
disturb the whole world, the Declaration 
concluded with the warning that if Japan 
persisted in her refusal to discuss the 
matter the representatives at Brussels 
would have to consider their common 
attitude against such a treaty-breaker, 
r ' 

A Day in the 
Great War 

There lias just passed away in Suffolk 
a brave man to whom many men living 
owe their lives. 

He was an old Dulwich College boy, 
Robert Valentino Dolbcy, who grew up 
to be a brilliant surgeon before the war. 

. A major who remembers him on the 
battlefield sends to The Times the story 
of a day after the crossing of the Aisne 
at Missy Bridge. There were then about 
fifty officers and men packed like sar¬ 
dines on tlie floor of a woodman’s hut, 
and for several days it was quite im¬ 
possible to evacuate anybody, owing to 
the line of the river being continuously 
shelled day*and night and the bridge 
having been destroyed by the Germans. 
It was due to Dolbey’s skill in difficult 
circumstancesTliat many of those danger¬ 
ously wounded are alive today. 

The Triumph and Tragedy 
of Flying 

From'the flying'news of one day last week. 

• Crash of a plane in the fog at Ostend 
with eleven deaths, including the Grand 
Duke of Hesse and his family, who were 
on their way to a wedding in London, 

Record flight of 7000 miles from 
London to the Cape in just over 45 
hours (averaging 160 m p h) by Mrs 
Betty Kirby-Green and Flying Officer 
Clouston. 


Talking It Over 

The whole world has been following 
with deep interest the visit of Lord 
Halifax to Germany. ~ 

Few men in our public life .stand so 
highly in esteem yet remain so remote 
from the controversial side of politics. 

' . Every day it is clearer and clearer 
that-the peoples of all lands are siclc of the 
fear and talk of war and yearn for good¬ 
will and peace among all nations, and 
whatever difficulties may arise in the 
conflicting interests of two countries, 
it cannot fail to be a blessing that the 
leaders of nations should talk things over. 

It-is the talk by the fire and not the 
bomb in the air that will give the world 
justice and peace. 

THEY WERE SEVEN 

And Came Back From the War 

When once a year the men who were 
in the war join in solemn services to 
murmur “ We will remember them” 
their remembrance is for the fallen. 

By the Cenotaph, at the. side of the 
Fields of Remembrance, or under the 
shadow of the War Memorials in 
thousands of places, the thought is the 
same. Sometimes it is for a son, a 
brother, a father, a friend. We know of 
one mother who had to grieve for five 
sons she had proudly given to her 
country. 

But this year we have heard of a 
happier meeting, of. seven brothers who 
had joined up before the war was a year 
old, and whom the wqr spared. From 
the perils and chances of nearly four 
years they returned in safety. 

Their mother, whose most-prized 
possession in 1915 was a letter sent to 
her by command of King George the 
Fifth, has now a greater prize, her 
valiant sons returned to her. The letter 
said that the King’s secretary was 
commanded to express to her the King’s 
congratulations on having seven sons 
serving in his Forces, and to express to 
her His Majesty’s congratulations aiul 
his appreciation of the spirit which had 
animated them. 

A proud testimonial indeed ; but when 
the old lady shows her medals, the 
medals won by her sons, thankfulness 
that they arc still with her will mingle 
with her pride. 

This year, for the first time in 
many years, William, Frederick, .Charles, 
Albert, Edward, George, and Alfred 
Freathy met again for the first time since 
the war ended. They met on Armistice 
Day, only to part again, and to go on 
their several ways along the sober paths 
of work and duty. ■ 

The British Empire 

By the King of the Belgians 

Speaking at the State Dinner at 
Buckingham Palace, King Leopold said : 

The British Empire, the guardian of 
peace, provides for us an inspiration 
and a fine example. 

Your age-long traditions, your devo¬ 
tion to liberty which does not exclude 
a respect for authority, the trust which 
you repose in the best men among you, 
your great families who serve the State 
from generation to generation—all these 
are examples from which peoples would 
do well to learn. 

Your constitutional system, the prin¬ 
ciples of which arc to be found also in 
our own, has enabled the British people 
to enjoy an era of tranquillity and well¬ 
being, and yet at the same time to' 
make those social and political adjust¬ 
ments which the new age requires. 


South America s 
Biggest Country 

Brazil Has a New 
Constitution 

Brazil, the second biggest country in 
the New World, has once more changed 
its Constitution. 

" President Getulio Vargas, whose term 
of office as President was due to end at 
the beginning of next year, has promul¬ 
gated a new' Constitution under which he 
will remain head of the State for the next 
six years. 

His dramatic stroke was accompanied 
by a censorship of the Press and by the 
suspension of payments of the foreign 
debt, with the object (it was declared) 
of making a . careful review of the 
possibilities of the country. 

The President established himself as 
head of the-State seven years ago with 
the help of Brazilians who called them¬ 
selves Communists. As Dictator lie has 
altered his views, and, though there are 
Italians who like to regard him as a 
Fascist, lie declares himself a Brazilian 
without any European tags, holding 
that his action will benefit his country. 

All the American States are so linked 
with the United States in their attitude 
toward the rest of the world that this, 
change in Brazil is unlikely to affect 
world politics. On the other hand, our 
own country is so closely connected with, 
Brazil financially and economically that 
its future prosperity deeply concerns us. 

Cojonised by Portugal 
■ More than a century has passed since 
Brazil became independent of'Portugal, 
and nearly half a century has passed 
since she ejected Dom Pedro the Second, 
her emperor, and became a republic. 

It was little Portugal that colonised 
Brazil, the motherland less than 35,000 
square miles, the daughter State nearly 
as .big as Canada, covering three and 
u. half million square miles. Today the 
daughter’s population is forty - five 
millions and Portugal’s only seven. 

• The little European State impressed 
on this territory, almost equal in area to 
that of all Europe, her laws, her language, 
and her customs. • Her rule was a des¬ 
potism, well meant but absolute. From 
her own resources in. population she 
transported a people across the sea, shut 
them up, and forbade them to hold 
communication with any place on earth 
but Portugal. No Brazil-born subject 
could share in the government of the 
land ; every military and civil official 
was sent out from Europe. 

No British colony peopled by British-, 
born subjects would have endured such 
a regime, but the Brazilians never com¬ 
plained. Freedom was first given to 
them, not as a concession won from 
resistance or rebellion, but because 
early last century Napoleon drove the 
king and queen of Portugal from tlicir 
throne to find refuge in Brazil. That 
brought the first, reforms, and led to 
independence. Yct old habits lingered, 
and it was not until 1888 that slavery 
was finally abolished in Brazil. 


Little Eva 


Traffic-controlled signals have come 
to Piccadilly Circus, one of London’s 
busiest crossings, where sometimes 6000 
vehicles pass in an hour. 

Here six main streets meet, and there 
arc 38 sets of lights, all controlled by the 
traffic passing over rubber strips in the 
roadways which cause messages to be sent 
to a master controller. This intricate 
apparatus has cost £6500, and its upkeep 
will cost £500 a year ; but 15 policemen 
have been released for other duties, and 
the yearly cost of the police was £3600. 

The new installation was playfully 
called Little Eya by Mr Leslie Burgin, 
Minister of Transport, when he set it 
in action last week, the name coming 
from a play on the words Electromatic 
Vehicle-Actuated Signals. 


Little News Reel 

One of the warmest welcomes given 
to a king for years was given last week 
to King Leopold of Belgium, who was 
met at Victoria by King George and 
the Prime Minister. 

Fairmilc Bottom, the lovely stretch 
of Sussex near Arundel, has been offered 
to the nation by Lord Hardvvicke. 

The French . Government has now 
definitely decided to open the Paris 
Exhibition next year. 

The Air Ministry has received in¬ 
dignant protests from Manchester against 
an advertising plane which broke The ■ 
Silence there. 

A chieftain buried in full dress 
3000 years ago has been discovered in a 
tree-trunk coffin weighing four tons' 
near Castlcton in Yorkshire; 

A solid block of glass took the place 
of a foundation - stone at a stone¬ 
laying ceremony of new buildings to 
house Sheffield University’s department 
of glass technology. 

At an exhibition of modern labour- 
saving devices at Leeds there was 
shown a kettle with a lid opening and 
closing automatically, a device which 
keeps the butter always spreadable, and 
a contrivance which calls a housewife 
out-of-doors when the washing is on the 
line and it starts raining. 

A lock of Nelson’s hair has been sold 
at Sotheby’s for £12. 

A whale charging a ship in the Bering 
Sea made a dent six inches deep in the 
metal side. - ’ .. . 

A squirt used at the Great Fire of 
London in 1666 lias been bought at a 
, sale for £rg. .. ft 

A parcel of unsoiled. white kid gloves 
about 250-years 'old has been; found 
under the floorboards of a house in Deal; 
they are believed to have been hidden 
by smugglers. 

The Good Unknown 

Two unknown givers have been 

notable in the news of late—the giver of 
£500 to Truro Cathedral for its Jubilee 
and the giver of £115,000 for the new 
wing of St Mary’s Hospital. Queen 
Mary . lias unveiled a panel to the 

anonymous benefactor. ■ 

THINGS SEEN 

An old-age pensioner carrying home 
flowers from his wife’s grave on frosty 
nights and returning them each morning. 

A swan sitting by a roadman’s 
brazier to keep itself warm. 

A man lighting his pipe while driving 
at full speed through a Kentish village. 

A pear tree in full bloom in Cornwall, 
near the Lizard. 

A notice in a Portsmouth garden 
saying : ” These plants are here for your 
pleasure ; help us to protect them.” 

THINGS SAID 

No fewer than 200,000 men and 
women in this country have volunteered 
for air raid precaution work. 

Sir Samuel Hoare 

I predict that in the lifetime of many 
of you the old Liberalism of Gladstone 
will be the advanced thought of the 
rising generation. Mr J. A. Spender 

Notwithstanding all appearances, I 
have the impression that there is more 
genuine goodwill among nations than 
ever before. General Smuts 

The farther he goes the younger he 
grows. Lord Lloyd on Sir Aurel 

Stein, the explorer 

Every time the fellow makes a speech 
the price of veal goes up. 

An Italian workman in a train 

We should all be better if we lived 
more heroically and were not always 
aiming at comfort and security. 

Dean of St Paul’s 
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Next Year’s Engines 


Next Year’s Engines—Doilers for new locomotives to come Into service next 
yeap being pemoved to the assembly shops at the Q W R Swindon works 


roar view of the Stearman-Hammond plane 
5h Airlines fop tho instruction of their pilots 
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Linor’s New Rudder—Lowering a 25-ton rudder for tho 
Emprosa of Australia into dry dock at Southampton 
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A street of the 18th century being erected in the former prison for 
ich has been converted into a museum fop Yorkshire antiquities 
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The Childhood of 
Queen Elizabeth 

Here She Was Born 

I remember, I remember _ 

The house where I was born, 

The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn. 

When the Queen went with the King 
to St Paul’s Walden Bury, Hertford¬ 
shire, where she was born, the visit 
brought her childhood back again. 

Here she first saw the trees and the 
flowers and heard the birds sing, here 
she played with her sisters, here in the 
church she was baptised Elizabeth Bowes- 
Lyon, and here she knelt to say her 
childish prayers. 

It was a reminder that the royal people 
who are the sovereign rulers of the 
British realm have their joys and sor¬ 
rows, their little pleasures, their smiles 
and tears, like any other family among us. 

One picture from Queen Elizabeth’s 
childhood remains with us, that of the 
charming, sturdy little girl riding on her 
pony through the long avenue from her 
father’s house of Waklcn Bury to the 
church. There is another picture too 
sacred for us to intrude upon, of her 
little sister Violet, whose death is here 
recorded on a tablet. Neither could know 
what lay in store ■ for them, that one 
should become Queen of the proudest, 
freest land in the world, and that the 
other should be taken in the beauty of 
her young girlhood. She was only eleven 
years old and died before our future 
Queen was born. 

In the pretty 14th century church, with 
the font at which the children of five 
centuries have been baptised, the Qucetr 
unveiled- a tablet commemorating the 
fact that in this parish she was born, and 
in this church was baptised and wor¬ 
shipped ; but as she did so she must 
have unveiled again another tablet in 
her memory, the thought of her own 
childhood and of the little sister she 
never knew'. 

America and the World 

It remains to be seen what part 
America will play in securing peace in' 
the Far East, but certain it is that she 
is more and more realising her grave 
responsibility as a member of the family 
of nations. 

We pointed out not long ago how 
American business men were pleading 
for reforms to stimulate business and 
to stem the serious depression which in 
a few months reduced the value of 
American securities by -£4000,000,000. 

The American' Government has 
decided on changes designed to revive 
business. Public expenditure is to be 
reduced (it is said by 7)132,000,000) and 
taxation is to be reformed. The object 
of this and other steps is to give con¬ 
fidence to trading concerns. 

Wc must earnestly hope that these 
changes will have the desired effect, 
for in these days each nation is vitally 
interested in the progress and welfare of 
all other nations. / 

The Sussex Downsmen 

The people of Sussex are persevering 
in their efforts to protect their beautiful 
county from the litter lout. 

A voluntary organisation of about 
600 men and women, calling themselves 
the- Society of Sussex Downsmen, is 
soon to open a campaign against jerry- 
building, the litter lout, and the general 
disfigurement of the countryside. A 
special trust is being formed to act in 
Sussex as the National Trust acts all 
over the country. The county will be 
divided into 12 districts, district officers 
being appointed for each area to inspect 
all pathways, highways, and grasslands, 
and report the amount of litter left. 

It is hoped that many places of beauty 
will be bought and preserved by the 
society, and a scheme is being evolved 
to deal with litter louts. 


The State Takes Back its 
Gift to a Duke 

Reclaiming 140 Square Miles 


’“The State lias just recovered pos- 
session of 140 square miles of its 
land. It is an interesting story. 

Compelled by taxation to reduce his 
liabilities, the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon lias just sold to the Commis¬ 
sioners of Crown Lands this extent of 
property in Morayshire and Banffshire, 
which, with old Gordon Castle, includes 
six villages, rivers in which salmon come 
up from the sea to lay their eggs, and 
three mountains, as they might fairly 
be called : Ben Macdhui, 4296 feet; 
Ben Avon, 3843 feet; and Cairngorm, 
4084 feet. 

Much of the area which thus passes 
to the nation is made up of romantic 
forest in which deer, wild cats, and moun¬ 
tain hares share the ground, while golden 
eagles soar overhead from time to time. 

Many a page of unwritten history has 
been made in these forests. Terrible 
things were done there in the old days 
when the owners, ruling as minor 
monarchs, punished deer-stealers in the 
cruel way devised by the Conqueror. 

At the foot of Cairngorm is a natural 
rock sanctuary called the Shelter Stone, 


where a dozen men could hide, and in it 
desperate men in the days of clan war¬ 
fare used to meet before setting out on 
their forays. 

In this great transference of property 
the Duke’s loss is the nation’s gain; 
the land will never be spoilt. The 
relations between the Crown and the 
ducal family do not begin with this 
transaction, for the family comes from 
royalty, Charles the Second having 
created one of his children Duke of 
Richmond and provided for him in a 
strange manner. In 1676 he granted him 
and his heirs a pension in the form of a 
shilling a ton on all coal exported from 
the Tyne for use in England. A century 
later this was converted into a perpetual 
pension of 7)19,000 a year, and this 
pension was eventually redeemed^ by 
the nation on payment of 7)633,333, a 
sum which was invested in lands settled 
on the duke of that time, and his heirs. 

That is all far away and long ago, 
and death duties have now come into 
being to reclaim from the family 
something of the vast estates the State 
conferred upon it. 


The Snow Man and Slow Man 


W hosoever will may see for himself 
in- London one of the terrible 
nightmare animals of native fancy, the 
Abominable Snowmen of the Himalayas, 
concerning which there has .lately been 
much discussion. 

It. is none other than the Tibetan 
blue bear, of which there is a magnifi¬ 
cent specimen in the Natural History 
Museum. 

Englishmen who have shared during 
recent years in the attempts to scale 
Mount Everest have brought home 
legends, centuries old, of creatures on 
the snowy heights which cat yaks and 
men and leave in the snow enormous' 
footprints resembling those of extinct 
monsters in size but those of men in 
outline. 

In an article in The Times Mr F. S. 
Smythc hasnow described how he solved 
the mystery-—at any rate to his own 
satisfaction. He found and followed 
the tracks of some of these mysterious 
animals, carefully measured and photo¬ 
graphed them, and sent them home to 
London,' where they have been identified 
as the tracks of a bear. 

The gigantic footprints result from the 
fact that the bear places its bind foot 
in the track of the forefoot, but, being 
a trifle too short in stride completely to 
cover the front one, prolongs the trail 
into one of immense dimensions. 

So, we may assume, another fabulous 
story finds its way into the literature 
of myth and legend. The natives will 
not readily accept the explanation, for 
their belief in the supernatural character 
of the unseen beast is deeply rooted, but 
it is the truth. 

Having read the explanation of the 
Abominable Snowmen of the Himalayas, 
one of our readers is moved to tell us of 
ari experience of an Abominable Slow 
Man he has just met in an English village. 


He was walking along a road which 
rises steadily for a quarter of a mile or 
so, on a slightly misty evening, the road 
being unlit by lamps. Dazzled by the 
headlights of a car coming towards 
him, he fell over the kerb into the road, 
and continued on the highway so that 
he might not repeat his mishap. A 
car now approached from behind him, 
lighting the whole roadway to the brow 
of the bill, and he was about to step 
back on to the path, when, looking ahead, 
he saw the figure of a man approaching 
him, filling the entire path. He thqre- 
foro continued on the roadway, marching 
steadily uphill as the figure advanced 
in his direction. 

When the car was close at hand the 
pedestrian thought it better to take the 
path, and was stepping on to the kerb 
when the man from the opposite 
direction seemed to swoop directly at 
him. Then in a flash the figure was 
gone, the car was past, and the real 
man was in darkness. The man coming 
towards him was his own shadow ! 

The lights of the overtaking car had 
thrown his shadow on to a sort of 
aerial mirror formed by the moist 
atmosphere, and as the light advanced it 
had made the shadow appear to come 
downhill until, with the car almost 
abreast of him, man arid shadow 
seemed actually to collide. As soon as 
the car passed the optical effect ceased 
to exist, and the spectre vanished with 
startling suddenness, just as the man 
shrank in real alarm at the prospect of 
what seemed a deliberate attempt to 
collide violently with him. 

Such an incident must have occurred 
again and again, causing unreflecting 
wayfarers to assume that some mon¬ 
strous slow man came striding down the 
hill. In such, ways arise legends of 
haunted places. 


The Romance of Rona 


R omance has come to Rona, in the 
unpromising form of a motor-lorry. 
Fishermen know this craggy rock 
among the Western Isles. The steamers 
going over the sea to Skye, or taking the 
way by Raasay Sound or the Inner 
Sound to Stornoway, praise the beam 
from its lighthouse when winter gales 
beset their path. 

But Rona leads otherwise an un¬ 
romantic, hard-working, and solitary 
life, with nothing to lighten its burdens 
but one donkey. That is changed now. 


The donkey has gone. A motor-lorry 
has replaced it, and is the first motor 
vehicle ever landed on the island. 

This is Rona’s romance, though it is 
only just beginning. The lorry is added 
to the wireless, and presently, wc 
cannot doubt, an aeroplane will be 
added to the lorry. Rona will then no 
longer be the abode of flic ,lighthouse- 
keepers and the solitary sea-birds. It 
will be part of the great world. 

The motor-lorry is the portent of the 
change, that is coming. 


Light on the 
Black Country 

The New Book of 
Staffordshire 

Arthur Mee's Staffordshire. New volume 
in the King’s England scries. 1S0 places. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 7s 6 d. 

What should they know of England 
who only England know ? asked the 
poet, but the reader of this book may 
well ask what they know of England 
who know only Devon Lane and Sussex 
Down, Yorkshire Dale and London 
Town. Here in this book is a little- 
known part of England, less known than 
most parts. 

This book might easily be regarded 
as giving praise where praise is overdue, 
and as a laudable attempt to put 
Staffordshire on the Tourist’s Map. Here 
is abundant evidence that no tourist 
need be disappointed, for Staffordshire 
is not all Black Country, and even the 
Black Country has Its bright side. 
England’s National Park 

In the introduction we are told that 
686,901 acres of Staffordshire contain as 
pleasant and peaceful a countryside as 
we find anywhere in England. This 
county has the loveliness of the Mani¬ 
fold Valley, and shares with Derbyshire 
the glory of flic River Dove and the 
country which it is hoped will form 
England’s National Park, Undoubtedly 
there is beauty inspiring to behold in 
the Staffordshire landscape, -in moorland 
and valley, on the massive hills and by 
the gentle river, and the seasons change 
only - beauty’s mantle. This is the 
beauty for all to sec at will; but there is 
another kind, much more shy, that the 
traveller all too often passes by unheed¬ 
ing, the beauty dwelling in the byways, 
in the little-known villages, behind stone 
walls hallowed by time. 

It is perhaps the greatest merit of this 
book (and, indeed, of all the King’s 
England volumes) that it is constantly 
opening doors to reveal unsuspected 
treasure, and guiding us about ancient 
buildings that are our country’s special 
pride. Here are delightful villages, with 
names surely new to many of us, 
revealed in all their charm, places not 
to be beaten for interest and beauty. 
All these and a hundred others are here, 
the little-known places we should love. 
Here,- of course, is Lichfield, with toi\ 
thousand facets of interest and loveli¬ 
ness ; and here, too, are the big : places 
we all know, among them Walsall and 
Wolverhampton, Burton and Stoke-on- 
Trent, busy, throbbing industrial centres, 
described fittingly as places in which 
the traveller would do well to linger. 

Names We All Know 

In the revealing of Staffordshire’s 
treasures the great human pageant has 
not been forgotten, and here are recalled 
men and women who have cast lustre 
(or infamy) on this . Midland county. 
Izaak Walton is here with his friend 
Charles .Cotton at the famous fishing- 
house by the Dove ; and Sister Dora, 
the good angel of Walsall; Mary How i ft 
and the Fairies of Cauldon Low ; the 
poet Richard Barnfield who knew 
Shakespeare; Josiah Wedgwood the 
famous potter, and Archbishop Sheldon ; 
and the world’s greatest talker Samuel 
Johnson, setting out with Garrick to 
conquer London " with twopence half¬ 
penny in my pocket, and thou, Davy, 
with threc-halfpcnce in thine.” 

Truly has this county played a great 
part in our rough island story, and its 
famous names arc mostly names of 
national fame. Staffordshire, while 
caring most for the Present, remembers 
its great Past and looks hopefully to its 
Future, and this book shows a proper 
appreciation of these values. 

It is an admirable book on an 
admirable county. 
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HOW BIG ARE THE 
OCEAN WAVES ? 

The size of ocean waves has been 
ascertained by a German High Sea 
Exploration. 

The measurements revealed that de¬ 
scriptive writers on the sea have not 
exaggerated the size of its storm waves ; 
some were shown to be nearly a hundred 
feet high. 

These measurements, it is said, show 
that marine architects have not provided 
sufficiently against the stresses created 
by such moving mountains of water. 
Moreover, the stresses vary rapidly and 
greatly. Wc can imagine a big ship 
bridging the crests of great waves and 
subjected to a tremendous snapping 
strain’. 

'These experiments are deeply, interest¬ 
ing to shipbuilders, ' and particularly 
concern the construction of giant liners. 
It is asserted that, for want of scientific 
study, a very lengthy vessel may be 
found to call for too frequent repair. 



Simla ot the London Zoo is annoyed 


THE BIRDS BY THE CATHEDRAL 

There has been a bird sanctuary 
behind Liverpool Cathedral for ten 
years. It is St James’s Cemetery, and, 
though tile cemetery is now to be made 
into gardens, the authorities intend to 
keep the little retreat as a' refuge. 

Over 30 species of birds arc known 
to have haunted ttiis piece of sacred 
ground in the shadow of the rising 
cathedral, and at least a dozen species 
have nested there. 

A STREET OF HISTORY 

It is good news to see that the 
Salvation Army has bought the birth¬ 
place of its founder at Sncinton in 
Nottingham. 

It is a poor enough place, but it 
should bo kept, for it was the cradle of 
one of the biggest movements in the 
modern world. There is a street which 
leads Nottingham folk out of Sncinton 
into the city centre; it is called 
Hockley. John Wesley preached at a 
chapel in it which has now become a 
warehouse, and this street has been the 
birthplace of two remarkable enterprises. 

In it William Booth began bis open- 
air preaching and so sowed the seeds of 
the Salvation Artny; and in it was a 
little herb shop where a boy named 
Jesse Boot and his mother built up the 
beginnings of the greatest firm of 
chemists in the world, now with nearly’ 
a thousand shops. 

THE IRISH NATION 

Wc underestimated the number of 
Irishmen in the world in the article 
under the above heading which appeared 
in onr issue of November 6. 

We said that it might be as many’ as 
1 3 millions; but on further examination 
it appears that, while it is difficult to 
compute the number with any precision, 
it cannot be less than 20 millions, and 
may be as high as 25 millions. That 
-is to say, the Irish form a great nation. 



H ow often the novelist call's upon 
Chance to help him.- to make the 
fortune of his hero ! Half the fun and 
excitement of adventure results from 
such happy’ accident. Much more 
stirring is it, then, when sober fact 
quietly competes witli imagined romance 
and bears away tlic palm. 

Was there ever a better example of the 
sort than that cited by Dr It. L. Pracgar 
in bis brilliant book The Way I Went ? 

The licro of the story is a young 
fellow named Pat Connolan, who, out 
and about with his dog at Barren, in 
Clare, not so long ago, saw a rabbit 
started by his little animal companion. 
The rabbit scampered away and took 
refuge among some limestone rocks. 

Peering down into the crevices among 
which it had vanished Pat saw, not a 
rabbit, but something that shone. 
Dtawing it out, lie found the object to 
be a tliin curved ornament of yellow 


RUSSIA’S OIL 

Russia is laying more and more miles 
of oil pipe-lines. 

From 1927 to 1936 over 2850 miles 
were laid, having a carrying capacity of 
fifteen million tons of oil and oil products 
a year. One million tons of oil will be 
the yearly capacity of the main pumping 
station of the nearly finished lshamba- 
ycvo-Ufa pipe-line, 103 miles long, 

A FARM FOR BOYS 

To be a farmer’s boy’ means more now 
than in the old day’s, and boys wlio learn 
farming expect one day to be farmers 
with their own stock to look after. 

About 300 of them are now at work 
near Wallingford in Berkshire, where a 
Tooo-acre farm is being run by lads 
who have recently left school. Founded 
before the war by the Christian Service 
Union, the Wallingford Colony keeps its. 
students for about 15 months, sending 
them on their way with a practical 
knowledge of farming, including fencing, 
forestry, ttic cave of pigs and poultry’, 
and all the work linked with cowsheds 
and dairies. Boys arc sent to this 
training colony by public assistance 
committees in big industrial areas. 

The farm has three fine milking herds 
of Ayrshire cattle, 21 working horses, 
800 pigs, and 4000 head of poultry’. 

A MOTOR TOOTH-BRUSH 

, The latest introduction from America 
is a tooth-brushing machine which cleans 
and polishes the teeth by means of a' 
tiny electric motor held in the hand. 

The motor drives a tiny circular brush 
which is revolved over the teeth and 
gums. A feature of the machine is that 
t he 1 iruslt is removable, so that each' mem¬ 
ber of a family’ can have liis own brush. 

CONQUEST OF THE PACIFIC 

The world is so used to miracles that 
it hardly pauses to note the anniversaries 
of the new wonders the great minds of 
our century’ have brought into being. 

A short time ago it was the birthday 
of Television ; now it is the first anniver¬ 
sary of a x’egular air service across the 
8500 miles of the Pacific Ocean. 

During the first y’ear of its existence 
the service has covered a million and a 
half miles, and 2000 passengers! have 
risked their lives high over the relentless 
ocean between the United States and the 
Far East, without a single fatality. 

In addition to the air mail, nearly 214 
tons of cargo have been carried in these 
clipper ships of the air, the twentieth- 
century version of the magic carpet. 

The schedule calls for at least one 
arrival and one • departure weekly 
through the year, and this is increased in 
busy seasons. Typhoons and mechanical 
troubles have only’ occasionally inter¬ 
fered with the regularity of the service. 

Bravo ! Airmen of the Pacific ! 



metal. He took it home, where, liis 
uncle declaring it to be some brasswork 
from an old coffin and unlucky’ to keep 
about the house, he. took it out and 
threw it into a neighbouring busli. 

Two years passed, and then Justice 
Glecson, out rabbit-shooting, chanced 
to pass the house where Pat lived, and 
got into conversation with him about 
antiquities of one kind and another. 
The forgotten ornament came back to 
Pat’s mind, and he grubbed about in 
the bush till lie found it. 

To his astonishment the magistrate 
discovered that the supposed brass’ 
coffin ornament was a superb collar of 
gold, a magnificent example of metal¬ 
work 700 years.oldcr than Christianity’. 

Pat Connolan’s “coffin ornament” 
now has a place of honour in the National 
Museum in Dublin, the finest example 
of ancient metalwork in that wonderful 
collection of prehistoric gold. 


RETURN OF THE GOLDFINCHES 

There have been surely more gold¬ 
finches than usual about the countryside 
this lovely’ autumn. 

A Dorset, correspondent well states 
wliat lias been the experience of not a 
few: 

“ A flock of these beautiful birds 
descended on my garden and that of 
my next-door neighbour. It was a 
sunny day, and it provided a very 
beautiful sight, lor the flock was com¬ 
posed of young and old birds, and the 
scarlet and gold showed, up well. 
This same flock, or one of similar 
magnitude, was about the district for. 
several days. I should think there 
were at least 200 birds." 

Lovely the pairs of the nesting-time, 
lovely the flocks of the autumn ; it is 
good to be honoured with such visits. 

A PIONEER BANTU GIRL 

Caroline Nompozolo, a Bantu girl, 
wants to be a doctor. 

She lias arrived in Glasgow from South 
Africa and lias begun her studies at the 
Anderson College of Medicine. 

Already Caroline has her BSc. In 
Africa her training in medicine is looked 
upon' as an important event. Through 
her pioneer work many African women 
in the future may become doctors. 
During Caroline’s journey through Cape 
Province, before she sailed for Europe, 
slic was met at nearly every railway 
station by teachers, journalists, and 
clergymen, who wished her godspeed. 
She also went to many farewell meetings. \ 

80 YEARS OF KINDNESS 

It has been calculated that the \ 
Solicitors Benevolent Association, which 
has been in existence for 80 years, has \ 
distributed nearly half a million pounds i 
in helping solicitors who have fallen 
on hard times, or their relatives and 
dependants. It is a splendid record of 
which all members of the Association 
must feel proud. 

A NEW TOMB FOR COLUMBUS 

It is hoped that a gigantic white cross, 
a dazzling international memorial to 
Columbus, will soon be constructed in 
Trujillo City, as they now call San 
Domingo. 

This splendid memorial is to be a 
tomb, for in The Cathedral of Trujillo 
City lie the explorer's bones, which it is 
suggested should be transferred to the 
memorial cross. It will also be a light¬ 
house, with a powerful beacon mounted 
on the cross to guide ships and planes, 
and the land about it will be an aviation 
landing-field and a great park. 

To rouse public, interest, so that the 
memorial may be finished in five years, 
a flight was organised by .the Columbian 
Pan-American Society on the anniver¬ 
sary of Columbus's landing,-October 14, 
four planes making a 20,000-mile tour 
all over North and South America. 


A QUEER RAILWAY 
FOR FRANCE 

If the idea now talked of among 
French engineers is put into practice 
Brittany is soon to have a very queer 
railway. 

It is well known that the embankment 
linking the famous Mont St Michel with 
the mainland is to be cut through in 
order to prevent the silting up of sand. 
But how are tourists to reach the 
monastery at high tide ? 

The answer scorns to he that they will 
go by train, and the odd thing is that 
the wheels will run under water though 
the seats will be above. An odd journey 
it will be. 

THE SILVER CELLAR 

A silver cellar lias been found in 
Stockholm. 

Workmen excavating a cellar in one 
of tlie houses in the Old City came upon 
a big cask packed with silver coins and 
two copper bowfls filled with silverware. 
There was a tea-kettle of 1707 and a big 
oval dish with rich ornament; and 
there were cups and candlesticks and 
spoons, a tea-caddy of 1700, and no 
fewer than 18,000 coins. ITow they 
came to be there and to whom they liad 
once belonged is not known, nor is any¬ 
one quite sure wliat is to happen to 
them all. 

At tlic moment the buried silver is 
being exhibited in the State. History 
Museum in Stockholm. 

WHAT A TOY MEANS 

Christmas is on us once more and wc 
shall all be buying toys. 

Few people realise that tlic inexpen¬ 
sive mechanical toy has helped to make 
work for at least twelve other great 
British industries. It is interesting, for 
instance, to find that the sixpenny aero¬ 
plane is linked with iron mines, coal 
mines (used to smelt the iron which has 
to be rolled into thin sheets), smelting 
works, rolling mills, printers and litlio- 
graphers, ink makers, paint manufac- * 
turers, wire-making works (miles of wire 
and brass rods are needed), machine tool 
manufacturers, cardboard and paper 
makers, railway and cartage companies. 

So we sec that the British toy repre¬ 
sents a huge total of our working hours. 

THE HOUSE ON THE WALL 

A reader who has been on holiday in ■ 
Egypt sends us this picture of what 
must surely be the narrowest house in 
the world. 

It i£ said that the owner of the house, 
Alexandria, bought a small piece of 


I 



land, and hoped to buy more, just enough 
to build a house. He was unable to 
obtain the extra land, and so he built a 
high wall and added his house to the 
upper part on one side only ! As the 
picture shows, this arrangement-allows 
more space for the tiny garden. 
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Why Not Work For All ? 

Qur working army (arid what a 
wonderful peace army - it 
is !) remains for the greater part 
well employed. 

The number of insured persons 
at work at a count in October 
was found to be nearly 12 millions 
which, although 47,000 fewer than 
in September, was 464,000 more 
than a year ago. The number 
registered as wanting work was 
1,390,00°. 

So, of insured people, about 
one in ten was out of work. We 
must expect winter to increase 
the unemployed, as things are. 

We again put the question, 
Why not all at work ? If Ger¬ 
many, with nearly seventy mil¬ 
lion people and less opportunity, 
can reduce her unemployed 
to a few hundred thousand, 
why should we be content with 
1,390,000 unemployed? 

It is an appropriate question 
to ask at Christmas time. We 
seem to have settled down to a 
sort' of contentment with the 
position. Truly the case is much 
better than it was, but one in ten 
ought not to be tolerated. 

Once more we point out that 
our good island is in need of 
every ounce of effort her people 
can exert. There are countless 
wasted areas to work on, and in 
town and country alike there is a 
multitude of things to do or to 
improve. It is by realisation 
of the need for work to be done 
that Germany has turned six 
million unemployed into six* mil¬ 
lion useful people. Do not let 
us be content to waste oppor¬ 
tunity while paying so man}' 
people to remain idle. 

The Prime Minister 
and Fear 

Qur Prime Minister has per- 
^ formed a great public service. 

In foreign affairs he has 
declared his faith that human 
nature will rid itself of the 
unworthy fears that lead to 
the piling of armaments. In 
domestic affairs he has denounced 
those who prophesy the coming 
of a great slump in trade. 

On the first point we are having- 
friendly conversations with Ger¬ 
many and Italy, and we are con¬ 
fident that the Prime Minister’s 
touchstone of goodwill must bring 
about the peace we seek. 

As to British trade, it- is 
excellent, and those who talk of 
slumps for political purposes 
ought to be much ashamed of 
themselves. 

As the actions of men are 
ruled by hope and confidence 
those who preach fear and distrust 
actually do something to make 
trade bad. The Prime Minister 
called slump talk criminal, and 
the word is not too strong. 



The Editor’s Table 

John’ Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Story Beautiful 

y^N American writer, Mr Lupton 
Wilkinson, tells a rather beauti¬ 
ful story. of how the late Marie 
Dressier, the film actress, was cheered 
in her last days by Mr Louis Mayer, 
the film producer. 

During the last five months of her 
life Mr Mayer visited the dying actress 
regularly with a bundle of new film 
plans and discussed them with her as 
if she would soon be at work again. 
Never was illness mentioned, and so, 
until the last week.of her fife, Marie 
Dressier remained cheerful and happy. 

A busy man’s time, so precious to 
him, was never better spent. 

© . 

Poles and Germans 

T’iiere are Germans living in Poland 
and there are Poles living in 
Germany. So many unhappy citizens 
have been made, .... 

Now each country has come to an 
agreement to respect the foreigners 
within’ its borders, and to make them 
as comfortable as may be. The Poles 
in Germany, the Germans in Polandj 
are each to be loyal to the land they 
live in. \ : 

This is no little matter, and in the 
long run we may hope .that the new 
agreement will make not only for 
peace but for the federation of Europe. 

. © 

Sacrifice 

Quring the Italian campaign against 
Abyssinia the women of Italy 
stripped off their gold ornaments to 
carry on the war. 

Now the Chinese in London are 
selling their treasures to raise funds 
for medical relief. 

© 

False News 

■y hat was an entertaining moment 
in the House of Commons when 
Mr Eden, our Foreign Secretary, neatly 
exposed the falsity of a news item. 

He read from a newspaper that the 
Home Secretary was in Budapest, 
and as he did so Sir Samuel Hoarc 
came into the House and sat with 
him 1 The House enjoyed the joke 
and roared with laughter. 

Unfortunately a thousand false 
reports such as this cause alarm and 
loss and make for war, and never 
receive contradiction. 

© . 

Autumn Leaves 

I love the fitful gust that shakes 
The casement all the day, 

And from the glossy elm-tree takes 
The faded leaves away, 

Twirling them by the window-pane 
With thousand others down the lane. 

1 love to see the shaking twig 
Dance till the shut of eve, 

The sparrow on the cottage rig, 
Whose chirp would make believe 
That Spring was just now flirting by 
In Summer’s lap with flowers to lie. 

John Clare 


• The Rector’s Apples 

P Sussex clergyman has published 
the following touching appeal: 

To whom it may concern. Will the 
person, or persons, who relieved me of 
the trouble of harvesting my apples 
kindly send me bach the skins and 
cores so that I may at least 'make a 
little jelly. 

It appears that the good rcctor 
awokc one morning to find that 
thieves in the night had relieved him 
of all his apples, a goodly crop 1 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Yorkshire has some wondcr- 
ful waterfalls. They are 
only drops of water.. 

B 

A man says that on holiday he never 
cares to put up with friends. Per¬ 
haps they couldn’t put up with him. 

0 

A famous baritone is going into politics. 
Will anybody accompany him ? 

0 

T iIK modern girl is always in hot water. 
And has to let off steam. 

0 

A bread and butter diet will keep you 
fit, says an expert. Oh, crumbs I 
□ 

(hm/DRi-.N hate to be called little lambs. 
Bah ! they say. 



Peter Puck Wants To Know 



A Life in Bed 

By the Pilgrim 

0 for the touch of a vanished hand 

And the sotind of a voice that is stillt 
DThe hand is still for ever. A gentle, 

, kindly hand, it ministered to 
many and accomplished much, though 
few would ever guess that it was the 
hand of a woman who spent the last 
years of her life in bed. 

Her room was always filled with 
flowers, and there was hardly ever a 
day when no one called. They loved to 
come to sec her and talk with her, for 
she was so wise and thoughtful, so 
cheerful and brave, that all who spent 
a little time with her went away glad 
to have been in her sunny room. 

Those who had never seen • her 
remembered her in their prayers, for 
all the news of the town found its 
way into her room, and every day she 
wrote letters to people who needed 
them. She had suffered so much that 
she could write as one who knew. She 
had known poverty and sickness and 
bereavement.- When she wrote to 
someone in trouble her letter was not a 
sermon : it was the story of her own 
adventure from darkness to light. 
When she wrote to someone who was 
ill her letter was not a string of plati¬ 
tudes : it was -a message of hope and 
comfort from one who knew the 
weariness of a bed of pain. She was 
so understanding, so sympathetic, so 
heroic, that she lighted lamps in a 
twilight world. 

Now her own lamp has gone out, the 
hand which scattered so much happi¬ 
ness is still. But wc shall remember 
her, for she stayed at homo doing good. 


If Composers face the music 

A clockmakkr has made a fortune. He 
can now wind up his business. 

0 

gojiE bungalow dwellers refused to 
move from flooded districts. Said 
they were getting along swimmingly. 

0 ’ 

A i.ady of seventy still goes in for 
cycling. She would get farther if she 
came out. 1 

0 

An operatic singer is six feet tall. Ought 
to be able to reach the high notes. 

0 

America feels the influence of 
European ideas. Many 
okl customs have gone west. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

r JpiERE arc now 947 milk bars in 
England and Wales. 

^bout 1600 King George playing fields 
have now been approved. 
gRiTisn imports and exports arc 
• higher just now than for many years. 

JUST AN IDEA ' 

We were reading someivherc the other 
day (and we believe it) that there is 
nothing more ill-bred than the lavish 
spending of money. 



<53 

Countryman 

IWTost people know by this time of 
the breath of country air that 
comes to town (and into thousands of 
country places too) with every quarter 
day. It comes from Idbury Manor at 
Kingham in Oxfordshire, one of the 
best country half-crown parcels in the 
world, the little magazine now famous 
as The Countryman. 

It knows no party and it grinds no 
axe, but it has attracted to itself an 
affectionate public of thousands of 
country folk, and a list of con¬ 
tributors including the Prime Minister 
of today and three prime ministers of 
yesterday. Its office has peeps into 
three counties from its windows, and 
the editor can see three farms, the 
church, the school, and the smithy. 
Birds hop in at his windows and 
swallows build in his bathroom, and 
Nature is very much at home round 
his Cotswolcl manor house. 

He is Mr Robertson Scott, who was 
young when we were young and has 
been writing as long as we have been 
writing, always of things of interest 
to countrymen. He sends out his 
magazine like a book of 416 pages, he 
prints it on specially made paper, and 
it appears four times a year. This is 
the motto over his front doer : 

0 more than happy countryman, if he 
but knew his good fortune . 
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Father and 
Son Again 

Nobel Prizewinners 

Professor George Paget Thomson 
has joined his father Sir J. J. Thomson 
in the select ranks of the Nobel Prize¬ 
winners. 

Sir Joseph Thomson, who has been 
known to Cambridge for fifty years as 
J J, won the Nobel Prize for his work 
on rays of positive electricity. His 
sou, pursuing the same radiant path, has, 

31 years after his father, become a Nobel. 
Prizewinner for his discovery that 
electricity can be both rays and waves 
at the same time. 

Sometime ago our old friend Sir 
William Bragg, who shared a Nobel 
Prize with his son Professor W. L. Bragg 
for crystal-gazing with X-rays, said that 
physicists had to think of rays as par¬ 
ticles on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, and as waves on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

Professor G. P, Thomson has solved, 
the problem by showing that they can 
be both at the: same time. In other 
words, an electron, which is a particle 
of electricity, is accompanied by a wave. 

This solution, which is shared, by Mr 
J. C. Davisson, an American who made 
tiio discovery at the same time as Pro- 
. lessor Thomson, leaves us asking, A wave 
of what ? To understand the answer 
we fihould have to go to the higher 
mathematics. 

It will therefore be best, merely to 
offer our congratulations even more to 
J.- J. than to las son, because there is no 
greater joy to a father than to see a sou 
following in his footsteps, reviewing his 
father’s work, adding to it, and perhaps 
even correcting, it. 

DRINK AND THE DRIVER 

A Police Surgeon’s View 

Dr W, M. Fairlic, for 23 years a. 
police surgeon in London, has been 
speaking on the question of road safety 
and alcohol, 

He believes the question to be in¬ 
creasingly important, and suggests 
drastic methods of dealing with 'it. 
Alcohol and motor-driving cannot go 
together, he says. He believes the 
recognition of this view is growing, but 
not fast enough, and suggests that 
insurance companies might help ' by 
charging lower premiums for non- 
drinking drivers ; that it might be made 
illegal to “ treat ” a man in charge'of a 
ear; and that applicants for driving 
licences should undertake not to drink 
alcohol for some hours before driving. 

As for the driver convicted of drunken¬ 
ness in charge of a car, Dr Fairlic would 
take away his licence for ever when the 
case is proved, but lie admits the diffi¬ 
culty of proof. 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell s 
Christmas Cards 

Many of us are thinking about the 
Christmas cards we shall soon be posting. 

Last year .many of our readers sent 
their friends a calendar illustrating the 
work of Sir Wilfred Grenfell in Labrador. 
This year three charming Christmas 
cards are available instead of a calendar. 

Sir Wilfred lias stolen an hour or two 
of his scanty leisure to draw a postcard 
scene from tlic bitter seas off Labrador, 
showing a polar bear looking over the 
edge of an ice-floe at a steamer; and the 
otlicr two cards show a delightful 
etching of a dog team and a coloured 
photograph of live little children of 
St Anthony at p!@y in the snow. 

Sir Wilfred hopes these delightful 
pictures will bring funds to help his 
work in Labrador and Newfoundland, 
and wc gladly commend them to C N 
readers. They can bo bought from the 
Grenfell Association at 66 Victoria 
Street, London, S W1. 


The New White 
of London 


T on" don is a proud city, and there. 
*- J1 is no part of it more justly proud 
than the borough of Ilolborn, which 
has as its motto, Many Pass Through 
and Gain Knowledge. 

The motto is well chosen, for lTolborn 
is the World’s greatest Student Quarter. 
Here also is the now University of 
London with its majestic white tower 
poised above tlic green squares of 
Bloomsbury like a Beacon of Knowledge. 

Queen Mary’s recent compliment to 
the University has added new lustre to 
this centre of learning, and has also 
served to remind good Londoners that 
slowly but surely there is rising in tlieir 
midst a noble institution that will be 
counted one of the greatest sights in 
London, and one of its greatest blessings. 

There will be nothing in London like 
this place when it is finished. Each 
section crosses a long central line, in 
shape something like a ship, with a 
tower of >10 feet, its square tiers rival¬ 
ling the higher but more slender towers 
of Westminster. In it the University 
is to house its library. Stone on stone 
it has been built, without the usual steel 
frame ; and tlic architect has done an 
ingenious but very simple thing, for the 
lace of each stone has been cut with ver- 
ticalTines instead of horizontal, so that 
the rain will wash away London’s'grime. 

Marble Halls 

, White outside it. is, and gloriously 
white within. Bronze doors embossed 
like a shield open on an interior simple 
and harmonious. Hails, walls, floors, 
passages, and pillars are of polished 
marble, cream and glinting, a. perfect' 
background for the handsome ironwork 
of the balcony' round the Reception 
Hall, from which opens, on one side an 
inspiring lecture room, and on the other 
the hall for feast and dance. 'The Senate 
Room, finest'of all, is panelled half way 
ill walnut, the rest of the wall hung with 
pale coloured tapestry, .the ceiling carved 
of unstained wood, the thick fawn carpet 
inlaid with white to mark the steps, and 
the seats and desks covered in blue 
leather. Each desk lias its own light 
concealed so that the only general light 
comes from four great standards. The 
Court Room is like the Senate . Room ; 
the Refectory is gay. with long polished 
tables and many windows, and the 
smaller dining-room is gaily painted. 


Only one room has an open fireplace, 
and the Cornish marble framing it 
recalls a tragedy that cast its shadow 
over this great place, for it was put in 
the principal’s room as a compliment 
to the Cornish Principal, Sir Edwin 
Dcller, who saw the beginning of this 
tower but has not lived to see the end. 
While the. tower was still rising he was 



The Tower floodlighte! 

walking round with friends when an 
iron .barrow fell down a shaft and 
crushed the life out of the man whose 
inspiration was in this great scheme. 
As long as London University stands will 
liis name be honoured in remembrance ; 
and as long as London stands will citizens 
lift up their eyes to this great white 
tower now rising as a Torch of Learning. 


Mrs Mackenzie Goes To School 


M 


ns Gordon Mackenzie will be a 
very lonely school-teacher this 
winter. She will be frozen in. 

On tlie northern -waters of Lake 
Superior is Isle Royale, about as big as 
the Isle of Wight, and 011 it live Holger 
Jolmson, his wife, and the two little 
Johnsons. Kcewanaw County, to which 
the island belongs, is resolute to provide 
the children with a proper education 
even during the long winter evenings, 
when the lake is frozen and for three 
months the island is cut off from tlic 
outer world (except for wireless). 

So Kcewanaw Comity set about find¬ 
ing someone to live on the island during 
f liese long dark months in order to teach 


the Young Idea. All the men teachers 
firmly though politely refused the job, 
but Mrs Mackenzie took it; 

It was the first she had been offered 
since she left tlic Western .State Teacher’s 
College, and she was determined not to 
refuse. ’Her husband will stay at home. 

So during the dark cold days, when for 
three months the thermometer falls to 
30 or Co degrees below zero, other 
American citizens in tlic light and 
warmth of cities can think of this de¬ 
termined young woman, sharing the 
wireless programmes with them, but 
otherwise sharing homely duties with 
the fisherman’s family and teaching tlic 
children tlic way they should go. 


James Massey's World is Not So Black 


A nr.iND man and his dog were familiar 
figures to passers-by in a certain 
street in Bristol. About a month ago 
they disappeared, and this is how it 
happened. 

One day a famous ophthalmic surgeon 
stopped to buy matches from the blind 
man, whose name is James Massey. 
“ How long have you been blind ? ” lie 
asked him. 

Massey told him he had been horn 
with only one eye and had lost the sight 
of it when lie was a few weeks old, so 
that he could not remember what it was 
like to -see. 


The surgeon advised Massey to go into 
the Bristol Eye Infirmary, and there a 
living cornea has been grafted on to his 
sightless eye. Already lie can sec liis 
surroundings. Though his sight is dim, 
there arc hopes that it will steadily 
improve, and at any rate tlic world round 
him is no longer black. 

Massey made many friends among 
shopkeepers, who sympathised with him 
alt the more because .he-was young. 
While lie is in hospital, they arc each 
subscribing a shilling a week to pay for 
the care of his dog and to keep liis 
lodgings for him until his return. 


Discovery of 
a Spot 

Official Consternation 

A spot has been found on the 
Imperial Standard Yard. 

The consternation with which the 
Controller of Standards viewed it when 
paying his annual visit of inspection 
of the Yard may be imagined. The 
Imperial Yard, like Caesar’s wife, must 
be above suspicion. Its home is at 
Westminster in a strong room of the 
Standards Department of the Board of 
Trade in Old Palace Yard. 

Examples of the common Yard may 
be inspected by anyone in Trafalgar 
Square, or on the outside wall of tlic 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich ; blit 
these are not tlic Imperial Standard 
Yard, which is marked by two gold 
studs, with a line engraved on the 
lengthwise diameter of each, set in a 
bronze bar 38 inches long. The two lines 
arc 36 inches apart when measured with 
microscope and micrometer and when 
the bronze bar is kept at a constant 
temperature. 

The spot appeared in the place where 
it might do most to disturb this accuracy, 
namely, on one of the gold studs on which 
the defining lines arc engraved. Happily 
it is not on the line ; and while its 
appearance seems to show that some 
corrosion lias attacked the gold, the 
damage is not extending. 

An Imperial Standard 

What disagreeable things would hap¬ 
pen if it should do so may be imagined. 
If the spot overstepped the line a new 
Standard Yard would have to be made 
to measure. ..The scientific tailors and 
cutters might take months about it. 

After that the four certified copies of 
the imperial standard, which arc kept at 
the Mint, in the rooms of the Royal 
Society, inside the. Royal Observatory, 
and at tlic Houses of Parliament, would 
have also to be remeasured. 

It seems to be a great deal of trouble 
for a small thing; but the Imperial 
Standard Yard is not an insignificant 
thing. It is used to define the boundaries 
of territories, where the inaccuracy of a 
thousandth of an inch in the measuring 
chains might result in serious errors when 
applied over thousands of miles, and 
might easily lead to frontier disputes. 

The French standard metre is even 
more carefully guarded than our yard. 
It is measured on an iridium’platinum 
bar, kept below ground in a vault iti 
Paris, to which access is obtained by 
four keys, each with a separate guardian. 

A CRY FROM AUSTRALIA 

“Give Us British People” 

We are glad that at last Australia 
seems to be seriously awakening to her 
need for people. 

.It was as long ago as 1788. that tlic 
British flag was hoisted at Sydney Cove, 
yet today, after 149 years, the great 
continent has only 6,800,000 people. 1 ‘ 

Now Mr Lyons, the Federal Prime 
Minister, is pointing out that, through 
the fall in births, Australia is losing more 
lives every year than she lost in the four 
years of the Great War. 

Australia is actually threatened with 
the decline of her smalt people, for she is 
not replacing those who die. 

Therefore, Mr Lyons announces, the 
Government feel that they can no 
longer delay. They will take, up with 
the British Government the question of 
assisted passages for .suitable British 
migrants who are nominated by their 
friends or relatives in Australia. It was 
by this means that in the ten years 
from 1920 to 1930 over 220,000 assisted 
emigrants entered Australia. 

At present 99 out of every 100 
Australians are British, and Mr Lyons 
is anxious that foreigners shall be kept 
out as far as possible. 
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The Children . 


The Missing Sixpence of 



V 


Romantic Story of the Brass Plate to Which 
He Fixed It in the Name of the British Empire 


We have been able to verify .the,story published in the CN some 
r months ago of the discovery of the brass plate by which Sir Francis 
; Drake established the first bit'of the British Empire overseas. . 
<•■■■ . All that is wantedmowlto complete this marvellous record of so 
historic an event is;the sixpence Drake took from his pocket, with 
a portrait of Queen Elizabeth on it, to seal his annexation of this 
British territory. Somewhere this sixpence must be lying about, 
and, in view of the remarkable discovery of the brass plate on 
whidh it was fixed, it is not beyond the bounds of imagination to 
. conceive that the historic sixpence may turn up some day. This 
is the whole of this wonderful story. 


S OMiiWHKRK in the 40-miIo stretch of 
, country lying. to the north of the 
Golden, Gate of San Francisco lies 
buried a silver sixpence ...bearing the 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth. It seems 
impossible that it 'will ever bo foiind, 
but if it should be discovered it will 
complete a monument recording the 
establishment of the first fragment of 
the British Empire overseas. 

It is the very sixpence Sir Francis Drake 
took frfiin his purse and showed to a Red 
Indian chief as the emblem of the Oueen 
he was to recognise as his sovereign. 

: We can well imagine how wonderful 
this portrait, with a profile so strong and 
firm and not unlike a Ked-Indian’s, with 
a stately crown on the brow and the 
rose of the Tudors in the background, 
must have seemed to all who gazed on 
it;" On the reverse' side were the 
leopards of England,; fit companions for 
so rare a filler. 

'When our great hero left this new 
outpost of the queen’s realm (this New 
Albion as lie.called it) lie enshrined her 
coin:in a plate of brass inscribed with 
the record of the submission , of the 
king and people of the country. to 
, England’s queen and her successors. 
Firmly fixed in a hole, stamped out of 
the brass, the coin was left behind.as a 
seal: confirming what he had written 
. and doubtless was an object of,veneration 
by, the natives, who had looked on him 
and his companions as gods. 


The brass plate was fastened fo a 
tree, and there it must have remained 
for generations; and it is now the most 

■ treasured possession of the University of' 

, California at Oakland, a suburb of Sun 

; Francisco. " . ■ V ! - 

Headers of the C N will recall the 

1 remarkable story of how flic plate was 
discovered not long ago. One Sunday 
in the summer of last year Mr Bcryle 
Shinn was motoring in Marin County, 
which lies between the deep inlet called 
San Francisco Bay and the Pacific. 
The country here is hilly and of great 
beauty, with magnificent views in every 
direction. A puncture brought the car 

■ to a standstill, and it was decided to 
have a picnic meal before mending the 
puncture. Looking for a spot with a 
view, the party found one on a steep 
bluff rising from the roadside, and, 
clambering up, they amused themselves 
by picking up stones and rolling them 
down a slope. 

Mr Shinn, on picking up 011c of these 
stones, found a metal plate under it, and 
picked that up too. It was just the 
piece of metal I10 was requiring, he 
thought; it would do for patching a 
hole in his car, so lie took it home and 
put it in his garage. For a month or 
more it lay there, and one day he 
picked it up and proceeded to clean it 
with soap and water. To his astonish¬ 
ment some roughly engraved lettering 
appeared on it, and though lie could 



Ojam iiic»ren.mtt jfatp u m t 1 c. 

A 16th-century map showing the Golden Hind 
at anchor off New Albion 

make nothing of it; he showed it to a 
friend, who declared ■ that lie could 
decipher the word-Drake.” ' 

; Everyone in San Francisco knows 
that the coast of Marin County has a 
hay called after Drake, because of the 
old record that lie landed hereabouts, 
so Mr Shinn was advised to take his 
find to an expert. He took it to Dr 
Herbert Bolton, Professor of American 
History and Director of the Bancroft 
Library at the University of California. 

Dr Bolton was excited. He well 
knew the story of the fixing of a plate 
On a tree by Drake;’ in fact, lie had 
suggested to his students. that they 
should keep, their eyes about them 
whenever they were visiting the' Pacific 
coast. After thoroughly cleaning the 
plate he succeeded in unravelling the 
tangled mass of threadlike engraving 
with which it was covered, every stroke' 
being full of hard-packed dirt. Dr 
Bolton was therefore the first to read 
this inscription, which no white man 
had seen for 358 years : 

Bee it Itnowne vnlo all men by these 
presents lvne 17, 1579 
By the Grace of God and in the name of 
Ilerr Maiesty Qveen Elisabeth of England 
and hen svccessors for ever I take 
possession of this kingdome 1chose king 



The brass plate with the inscription claiming New Albion for Queen Elizabeth, reproduced here slightly less 
than actual size. The missing sixpence was originally fixed in the hole in the tower right-hand corner 


and people freely resigns their right and 
title in the whole land vnlo Ilerr Maicslics .. 
heepcing now named by me an to bee 
hnovgne vnlo all men as Nova Albion. 

- Francis Drake 
• The style of lettering was in. keeping 
with the Tudor period, arid the spelling. 

■ agreed with 'that found' in authentic 
Drake documents. There 'secrilcd little 
doubt that here was no- faked relic. 
.Moreover, this crudely, inscribed piece 
of brass bears a .marked resemblance , 
. to the hrasswork-so, plentiful bit ships 
of the 16tli century, when deck fittings 
were usually of brass or bronze. - Another 
expert .who examined the plate sug¬ 
gested that it might have been cut out 
of the brass track , of a . glin-carriage, 
which would account for the fact that 
its edge was curved. Even the notches 
through' which were driven tlvc spikes 
to attach thV, plate to the. tree gavq • 
evidence of Drake’s day, for,they arc 
. square notches, spikes' of the sixteenth 
century,'having been .wrought. by hand. 

The hole in which the coin of Elizabeth 
had been inserted . was , also crudely 
wrought;, it' lias .jagged edges with 
projections roughly hacked out to hold 
the sixpence in position. Nobody pro¬ 
ducing a counterfeit would produce an 
object of this nature, and, .if lie had 
done so, why should it have .been found 
in so unlikely a spot?. Surely thej 
neighbourhood of ' Drake’s Bay, orj 
Bodega Bay - to the north (which modern! 
research lias pointed, out as the more 
probable landing-place of Drake), would! 
have been selected' for - planting a 
counterfeit, ; . • 

Treasure Unrecognised That 
Passed Through Many Hands 

go here was Drake’s plate, found 
almost within sight of the Uni¬ 
versity, and Dr Bolton and his fellow 
scholars began to think that'the spot 
on which it was found might be the 
historic scene of Drake’s landing. 

Meanwhile they had approached the 
members of the Californian Historical’ 
Society^, who collected a sum of £ 700 
for the purchase of the. plate from’ 
Mr Shinn. The society .forthwith pre- , 
seated it to, the University, and have ’ 
thus assured its preservation for ever. '• 

Then occurred an incident which has ; 
a remarkable bearing on the theories' 
held about the-site of Drake’s landing 
before the plate was found by Mr Shinn. 
Ilis story had, of course, been broadcast 
in the Californian newspapers, arid it 
eventually became known to a' Mr 
William Calderia, chauffeur of an Oak¬ 
land banker. He recalled that in 1933 
I10 had driven his employ'd' on a hunting 
excursion to Bodega Bay, and that 
while waiting for him' lie had come 
across this piece of metal, had put it in 
the car, but had later thrown.it away * 
near the spot where Mr Shinn found it. 

It was not the actual spot', so' it’must be 
assumed that other visitors had picked 
■ it up, carried it up the slope,-’and dropped 
it. It is easy to believe .that it may have 
been handled many - times and thrown 
away as a useless piece of old iron. 

The chauffeur from Oakland must 1 
have regretted his ignorance of the early ; 
history of America, and lest any of our 
readers 'are ignorant of the story 'bf 
those few dramatic days during which 
Drake won for. his country its first 
possession outside Europe we here retell 
the story told to the. Elizabethans. 

To them it was but a passing incident 
in the story of the first voymgo of an 
English ship, the Golden Hind, round 
the world, a voyage so 
acclaimed that the ship 
became almost a sacred 
vessel when it returned 
to Deptford, where it 
was visited by the Queen. 
Wc have seen and 
handled the very flags 
which decorated it then. 

A sixpence of Within a few yards of 
Queen Elizabeth the C N ' office is still 
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Francis Drake 


The cup with a model of the Golden Hind 
given to Drake by Queen Elizabeth ' 

something of the. actual .timbers of the 
ship, the lovely vessel, .which so stirred. 
London that it was even proposed to 
set this ship on the tower of St Paul’s.' 

The first records we have of Drake’s 
landing in California are an anonymous 
narrative in the Harleian manuscripts 
in the British Museum, apparently 
written from information supplied by a 
member of the expedition, and some 
half a dozen unnumbered pages inserted 
between pages C43 and 644 in the first 
edition of Richard Hakluyt’s Principall 
Navigations, Voiagcs, and Discoveries 
of the English Nation, which was pub¬ 
lished in; 1589, nine-years after the 
Golden Hind’s triumphant return., - 
. The manuscript is brief, but it states 
that Drake, having failed to find a 
passage home round the - north of 
America, retraced his path along the 
coast, found a harbour on the 44th 
degree of latitude, had a conference with 
the country people by signs, and set up 
a great post and nailed thereon a six¬ 
pence, which the people worshipped as 
if it had been a god ; also lie nailed upon 
tlie post a plate of lead and’scratched 
thereon the Queen’s name. “ . 

Hakluyt’s pages give us full , details 
about this historic event, giving the 
latitude as 38 degrees—that of Drake’s 
Bay. When the Golden Hind anchored 


here, the people of the country, whose ■ - 
houses were' close to the water’s edge, 
sent a present to Drake, who in return 
gave them clothes; whereupon they 
,... regarded the Englishmen as gods, and 
brought gifts of feathers and tobacco. 


Why Drake Called the 
Country Nova Albion 


First Religious Service in 
English on American Soil 

. J^rake landed and pitched tents at the 
foot of a hill, from which the natives 
would make long orations and, leaving 
their .weapons at the top beside, their 
womenfolk, came down to the camp. 
They found Drake-and his company at 
prayer and listening to the reading of 
the Scriptures, “ at which exercise they 
. were very attentive and seemed greatly 
to be affected with it." • It may well ho 
that at this first religious service lieldiii 
English on American soil a song of 
■ praise was sung to the accompaniment 
of those, musical instruments which we 
• know were always taken by Drake when 
lie went to sea. This historic service Inis 
its memorial not very far away in the 
biggest cross of its kind in all America, 
set up in the Golden Gate Park in 1899 
and now known as the Prayer Hook 
Cross. Our friend Archdeacon Hoivson 
has sent us a photograph of this cross, 
whicli we reproduce. It was sent to 
hini.by an American visitor to Liverpool 
Cathedral, who wished to impress the 
archdeacon with his conviction that 
Drake was a Christian man. 

News of the arrival of the English 
spread through the land, and soon it was 
announced that the king of the country 
was approaching. Drake had in the 
meantime fortified liiscamp, and awaited 
his visitor with a very warlike show; but 
all- was peaceful, and we read of long 
orations, panoply of State, more presents, 
and reverential songs and dances. Drake 
admitted the king, his sceptre-bearer, 
and his guard within his bulwarks, 
where, having again sung and danced, 
they made signs for Drake to sit down. 
Then, continues the account, the king 
and divers others made several orations, 
or supplications, that he would take 
the province and kingdom into his hand 
and become their king, making signs 
that the}' would resign unto him their 
right arid title of the whole land and 
become , his subjects. ; Thus the first 
territory of the' British Empire was 
handed over by signs ! Then the king 
set the royal crown on Drake's head. 


’ I>' KK accepted all these honours in 
; the name of his queen, “ wishing that 
the riches and treasure thereof might 
so conveniently be transported to the - 
enriching of her kingdom at home.”. ; 

For the remainder of Iris stay, which ' 
lasted until the Golden Hind" had been ' 
made fit for her long voyage liome-across 
the Pacific, the natives continued to 
worship their visitors, who in return ' • 
gave them lotions, plasters, and joint- ; 
merits for the. healing, of their self- 
inflicted wounds. The day for departure 
drew nigh,- but before he embarked 
Drake travelled up into the country to . 

’ the villages, where lie fourid herds of fat > . 

' deer by thousands and countless conic's, - 
a kind of big rabbit supplying food and 
clothing to the inhabitants. 

: Drake called the country Nova Albion, 
for two reasons ; after the white banks 
and cliffs which lay toward the sea, and 
so that it might appear to have some 
affinity with our country. ; . 

Hakluyt’s account ends with tile 
setting up of a monument of the visit, 

“ namely, a plate, nailed upon a faire ■ 

- great - poste, whereupon was ingraven. 
her Majesties name, the day and.ycerc 
of our arrival!-there,-with t he free giving . 
up of tlic province and people,onto her 
Majesties hands, together with; her 
liighncs picture and armes, in a pcece 
of sixe pence of currant English money 


Drake dines on the Golden Hind to the sound of music 


A plane flying over the Golden Gate. It was a few miles north of this that 
Drake landed from his Golden Hind more than three and a half centuries ago 


under the plate, where under was also 
written the name of our Generali.” 

There is little doubt that Hakluyt 
obtained his information from Francis 
Fletcher, who was chaplain to the 
Golden Hind. Fletcher’s writings are 
given as the source of a book published 
by Drake’s nephew in 1628, entitled 
The World Encompassed. In its pages 
we find many details which establish 
the authenticity of the plate more 
thoroughly. This work actually tells 
us that the plate was of brass, that the 
inscription stated that her successors 
were linked with Queen Elizabeth in the 
surrender of the province and kingdom, 
and that the sixpence showed itself by 
a hole made through the plate, 

Drake’s ceremonious care evidently 
impressed the chaplain as well as the 
king and his people duly assembled to 
watch him set out on his long voyage in 
the wake of the sun. All we need now 
to complete the actual evidence of the 
establishment of the first British terri¬ 
tory across the wide ocean is the six¬ 
pence that Drake took from his pocket 
arid fixed in'the hole he had made for it. 
A happy day it will be when it'turns up ! 


The Prayer Book Cress in Golden Gate Park 
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TRANS-CANADA ROAD ^ 
Two sections of road now being kj\f\ 
constructed will complete Canada’s « 
4000-mile highway from Atlantic to 
Pacific. One, of 50 miles, is between 
Golden and Revelstoke in British 
Columbia; the other, GO miles, is 
along the shores of Lake Superior 
in Ontario. 
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MONGOOSE ISLAND. In 1903 six pairs of mongoose were imported from 
India to free the island of Meleda in the Adriatic from poisonous snakes. They 
became acclimatised, and now a nursery is established there to supply the 
useful creatures to rid Yugo slavia of snakes* 

POWER FROM A CANAL. Two power-houses opened near Meerut this 
month mark the completion of a scheme for supplying electricity to the 
eight western districts of the United Provinces by taking advantage of the 
falls of water on the Ganges Canal. Power thus obtained will also be used 
for pumping water for irrigation purposes. 
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A TIGER OF THE SNOWS 
The Manchurian tiger, which, unlike 
the Indian variety, has a long, thick, 
and woolly coat, is sometimes found 
north of Irkutsk. On the Lower 
Amur it is hunted in winter. 
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EAST INDIES 


MAN v PANTHER 
A native working on 
a rubber plantation 
in Perak, Malaya, 
was chased by a 
panther. He fell into 
a pool, followed by 
the animal, which 
seized his hand. In 
spite of intense pain 
tne man held the 
panther under the 
water until it was 
drowned. 


FRUIT FROM BRAZIL 
Brazil’s fruit exports are increasing to such 
an extent that the port authorities at Rio de 
Janeiro and Santos are building cold stores 
for the refrigeration of fruit prior to being 
shipped. Oranges and bananas are the chief 
fruit exports. 


^BRAZIL 

f R io.de Janeiro 
Santos 


A HEALTHY WIND. The Harmattan, a dry wind blowing from 
the Sahara, is now very welcome in the steaming jungles of West 
Africa, where it is known as The Doctor owing to its cool, health¬ 
giving properties. The fine'dust it carries is, however, rather a 
nuisance. 

DANGEROUS ELEPHANTS. The ranger of Kruger National Park 
has issued a warning that there i$ danger to the public from 
wounded elephants now seeking sanctuary in the park from ivory 
hunters in Portuguese East Africa. 
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Goolwa 


HARNESSING THE MURRAY RIVER 
At Goolwa, near the mouth of the Murray 
Rivor, five great barrages are being con¬ 
structed to prevent the penetration of sea¬ 
water and also to control river flood-waters. 
This is part of the big scheme to render 
3,000,000 acres droughl-proof. 


PROHIBITION IN 
INDIA 

Madras Bill Passed 

Madras has achieved the honour of 
being the first of the provinces of the 
new India to pass a Bill introducing 
prohibition. 

Prohibition for all India is one of the 
reforms suggested by Mr Gandhi, who 
has advocated complete prohibition in 
India within three years of the es¬ 
tablishment of the Provincial Congress 
Ministries. It did not matter what the 
cost might be, he wrote, lor the ultimate 
effect would be a greater earning and 
spending power for the peasant. 

The Prohibition Bill for Madras has 
been passed by both Houses of the Legis¬ 
lature, the voting in the Assembly being 
32 to five. Madras is aprovincc of 142,277 
square miles (nearly three times the size 
of England), and the population of its 
four biggest towns exceeds one million. 
Nine in ten of the inhabitants arc Hindus. 

A Treasure For a 
Little Church 

The little Chcvening Church, standing 
at: one of the loveliest quiet corners of 
Kent, has secured a happy memory of 
George the Sixth’s Coronation. 

Lord Stanhope, of Chcvening Park, 
who was First Commissioner of Works at 
tlio time, ordered hundreds of yards of 
rich blue and gold brocatellc, with a 
lovely pattern showing a Tudor rose and 
the Crown of England in blue on a golden 
ground, for the front of the stands and 
lor the great curtains in the Abbey. 

An altar frontal has now been made 
from a piece of this fabric and presented 
by Lord and Lady Stanhope to the 
church of Chcvening, so that all travel¬ 
lers who follow the Pilgrim’s Way 
through Kent may see it. It was 
dedicated on. Armistice Sunday. 


Biggest Lake Ever Made by Man 


T un rising waters of the biggest man 
made lake in the world have lately 
reached a salt deposit which for cen¬ 
turies was the most important source of 
health for hundreds of miles around. 

The artificial lake is that named after 
Dr Elwood Mead, President Roosevelt’s 
Commissioner for Reclamation, who died 
last year’a few weeks before the comple¬ 
tion of the Boulder Dam, which enables 
the Colorado River to rise 582 feet. This 
dam is the highest in the world, and 
Mead Lake behind it is 40 miles wide and 
115 miles long, 

As these waters rose they covered a 
road leading to the St Thomas Moun¬ 
tain, where is a salt mine which has been 
worked since the Saxons came to Britain. 
The New World’s contemporaries with 


our forefathers were the Pueblo Indians 
in this part of America, and antiquarians 
have found in the St Thomas mines the 
digging tools (with primitive thongs of 
leather) used by these Indians. There is 
evidence that this race obtained salt 
from this mine until the year 1200. 

When white men colonised Nevada 
they worked the mines too, and it is 
estimated that millions of tons of salt 
must have passed along the road now: 
submerged. Only by boat can this mine 
be reached today, and the question is 
being raised by some people whether the 
salt may not injure the water in the lake. 

They need not fear, however, for a 
nation which can build a dam requiring 
over four million cubic yards of concrete 
can deal with a pile of salt 300 feet,high. 


Bats and Snakes in a Cave 


T he arrival at the Zoo of blind fish from 
the subterranean waters of a cave 
in the Belgian Congo swells the collec¬ 
tion there of creatures which spend 
their lives in darkness. 

Among them are some mysterious 
crcamy-wliite snakes with grey-blue 
markings which,, brought from a cave 
at Batu in Malaya, have perfect eyes, 
for which, in their natural condition, the 
shakes were supposed to have little use. 

They were discovered in such circum¬ 
stances that, although members of their 
kind which live above ground were 
known to cat rats and mice, these at 
the Zoo, being cave-dwellers, were said 
to make bats tlieir food, and no one 
could imagine how the reptiles managed 
to catch their winged prey. 

Fortunately we still have with us 
Mr LI. N. Ridley, the botanist-explorer, 
and on the eve of his 82nd birthday he" 
writes to The'Times to clear up the 
mystery. -There! is little about Malaya 
lie does not know; and it is thrilling to 
learn not only that he discovered these 
snakes 46 years ago, but is able to recall 


the sensational circumstances in which 
the find was made. 

Exploring the oaves, he found the 
snakes living on ledges of the rocks 
within, but with their heads hanging 
free in the air, so that as the hats fly 
through the openings of the caves to 
reach the outer air the reptiles catch 
them on the wing. 

Twice lie visited the caves with 
torches, • whose light startled the bats 
into flying in myriads about him, and 
snakes to fall in the confusion upon iiis 
head, with bats in their mouths ! 

Such a scene might have satisfied the 
imagination of Dante in search of 
terrifying images for his picture of the 
nether regions. Scientists believe that 
reptiles of the World’s twilight, seeking 
insect prey in this way, gradually evolved 
wings which gave them flight, the first 
creatures with backbones to cleave the 
air of an age that knew not a single 
creature with warm blood, and when 
the birds in tlieir earliest form were still 
whole epochs away in Nature’s scheme 
of things to be. 


A WORD FROM 
MR ROOSEVELT 

Youth and the Open-Air 

Mr St John Catchpool, secretary of the 
Youth Hostels Association, when in 
America was received by the President, 
who asked about the progress of the 
movement. 

Mr' Catchpool told him of the great 
desire of all connected with the hostels 
that the}’ might be able to do something 
to bring together the young people of 
all nations, and the President replied 
that he was “all for it.” and added, 
“ Let me know if I can help you.” 

Finally the President sent a message 
to all Youth' Hostellers. “ Tell them 
(ho said) I was brought up to this open- 
air life and realise the need for youth 
hostels. From the time I was nine until 
my eighteenth year I spent most of my 
holidays cycling and wandering on tin'. 
Continent. This was the best education 
I ever had, far better than the public 
school. The more one-gets to know of 
other lands and peoples the better 
citizen one becomes.” 

The Laughing Girl 

We love that little saying of a child 
philosopher who had no idea that she 
was saying something that would' be 
sent round the world. ■ ' ■ ■ 

“ A wave went right over mo (she 
said),- but I did not mind because I am a 
little laughing girl, and laughing girls are 
different.” 

This merry little saying, recorded by 
Christopher Morlcy, is one of the 
hundreds of lovely cheerful things in 
the little Pillow Book written and com¬ 
piled by Alice Iiegan Rice. Mrs Rice 
lias written 20 books, including the 
famous Mrs Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, 
blit we wonder if any will give more 
delight than My Pillow Book, published 
at 3s Gd by Hoddcr and Stoughton. 
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How the £an will extend 
beyond the Moon at the 
tirao ol mid-eclipse 


Moon Nearly 
Hides the Sun 

Next Week’s Annular 
Eclipse 

By the C N Astronomer 

The Moon will try to eclipse the 
Sun next week, but will not quite 
succeed because'she will not appear 
•big enough on this occasion ; conse¬ 
quently what is known as an annular 
eclipse of the Sun will result. This will 
occur next Thursday, December 2, but 
as it takes place between 9.18 in the 
evening and nearly 1 o’clock in the early 
morning we shall not sec anything 
of it on this side of the Earth, Like 
the splendid eclipse of June 8 last, the 
Moon's shadow crosses the waters of the 
Pacific, and the only land surfaces from 
which, the eclipse will be visible are 
Tanning arid Washington Islands. 

The central eclipse will last for the 
abnormally long period of 12 minutes, 
during which time the Sun may be 
seen completely to 
encircle the Moon, 
appearing as a 
very narrow but 
intensely brilliant 
ring all round the 
Moon’s dark disc. 

The drawing shows 
the central phase 
and the extent to 
which the Sun will 
appear larger than 
t h e Moo n, not 
being entirely blotted out as in a total 
eclipse. 

The reason for this is that the Moon 
happens to be almost at her farthest 
from the Earth and in apogee, on this 
occasion, about 250,000 miles away 
instead of only 220,000, as sometimes 
happens when she is at her nearest or 
in perigee; the Moon will therefore 
appear about one-seventh smaller in 
diameter. On the other hand, the Sun 
is now almost at his nearest to us and 
about 91,800,000 miles away. He is 
some 2,500,000 miles nearer than last 
July, so his apparent diameter is 32% 
minutes of arc as compared with 31J 
minutes of arc in July. The Sun 
therefore now appears about one- 
thirtieth wider ; this, together with the 
fact that the Moon appears almost at 
her smallest, with an apparent diameter 
of 29J minutes of' arc, prevents her 
from being able completely to cover 
the Sun on this occasion, and so wc get 
an annular or " ring ” eclipse. 

Next Year’s Eclipses 

Had this event occurred, a fortnight* 
later, when the Moon will appear much 
larger and upwards of 33 degrees of arc 
in width, a splendid total eclipse would 
have been presented with all the glories 
of the flaming red prominences or solar 
cyclones and the pearly corona. It is 
unfortunate for us that all the solar 
eclipses are taking place when the other 
side of the Earth is facing the Sun, for 
next year’s two eclipses, on May 29 
and November 21, will not be visible 
from this side. 

Venus and the slender crescent of the 
Moon may be seen together in the morn¬ 
ing sky on December 1, if it is sufficiently 
clear. Between 6.30 and 7 o’clock wiil 
offer the best chances of seeing them, 
before the rising dawn dims them. 
The Moon will be about seven times her 
own width away to the right of Venus. 
We shall see very little more of this 
lovely planet in the morning sky, for, 
although still bright, her increasing 
distance to far beyond the Sun, and the 
fact that the Sun is coming between 
us and Venus, will cause her to be lost 
to us for a while. It will be several 
months before Venus will be much in 
evidence again, and then the planet will 
be in the evening sky of next summer. 

G. In M. 


Mighty India 

Rapidly Approaching 1 
400 Millions 

The population of India is advancing 
with amazing rapidity. 

In British India alone 15 millions have 
been added since the Census of 1931. 

This means that all India now has a 
population of over 370 millions, and 
that the Census of. 1941 may reveal a 
further growth to 400 millions. The 
population of China is usually given at 
450 millions,- but that figure is merely 
intelligent guesswork and docs not, as 
with India, rest upon a proper Census. 
The population would rise'even more 
quickly if disease were properly com¬ 
bated. Malaria, for example, kills 
over 1,500,000 people in India every 
year, because there is not enough 
quinine. The average Indian peasant 
cannot buy quinine. 

- Then there is the food question. 
Underfed, the villager succumbs to 
tuberculosis. Professor Mukcrji ■ says 
that India’s food shortage is over 
three million million calories. Great 
measures of irrigation and land reclama¬ 
tion are needed. 

. It gives some idea of the magnitude 
of India if we state that in British India 
alone nearly 9,700,000 children were 
born in 1935, and that about 1,250,000 
of them died before reaching the first 
year. The. total deaths were 6,Coo,000, 
giving an increased population of 
3,100,000 in a year. 

The Great States 

If we compare the 375 millions of 
today with former times wc get an idea 
of the mighty growth of the Indian 
Empire. In 1872 ‘the population was 
206 millions; in 1901 it was 294 
millions ; and today it is 375 millions. 

Few of us realise that there are, 
outside the British India to which these 
■figures refer, O50 Native Indian States 
under British protection, and that some 
of them are great countries. The 
division of the popndation between 
British India and the Native States is 
roundly: British India 285 millions. 
Native States 90 millions. 

India has many religions, the dis¬ 
tribution of which were admirably 
described some years ago by a Census 
Commissioner thus : Had some celestial 
functionary been deputed to make 
suitable provision for the souls of 
100 persons belonging to the Indian 
Empire his safest course would have 
been to assume that 08 were Hindus, 
22 were Mohammedans, three were 
Buddhists, three followed the religions 
of their tribes, one wa,s a Christian, and 
one a Sikh. Of the remaining two, one 
was equally likely to be a Buddhist or a 
Christian and the other was most probably 
a Jain, follower of a creed of self-sacrifice. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of November 1912 

Thrilling Story of a Cottage. A thrilling 

story of quiet heroism comes from 
Glasgow, the story of a noble doctor who 
risked his life to save a cottager’s child. 

The child was suffering from 
diphtheria, and when the doctor was 
called in life was almost gone. The 
child’s throat was swiftly closing and 
threatening suffocation. In this crisis 
immediate action had to be taken, for 
which the doctor had not the necessary 
instruments with him. But he did not 
hesitate. 

He made a slight opening in the 
little sufferer’s throat, and. with his 
lips drew the poisonous fluid from the 
wound. Three times lie applied his 
lips to the little boy’s throat and drained 
it of the deadly fluid. 

It was in vain, for the disease had 
already gone too far. But no man ever 
acted more heroically than this valiant 
man, and it is well that we should know 
and honour his name. lie is Dr John 
Munro Campbell. 


Bridges 

Many of our bridges arc little ones 
of stone or brick, and often they make 
a picture for our delight with the silver 
stream flowing under low arclies, the 
gentle curve of the parapet, and a peep 
of a green bank beyond dark circles 
reflected in the water. 

Wc have our great bridges too. There 
is a huge transporter bridge at Runcorn, 
and another at Middlesbrough. There is 
the Forth Bridge, with its gigantic 
masses of ironwork across the river; 
and the mighty Tay Bridge, successor to 
th.c one which fell one stormy night in 
1879, taking a train and all its passengers 
with it. 

Wordsworth’s Vision 

One of the most remarkable of all 
London’s bridges is Tower Bridge with 
its roadway in two parts, each weighing 
a thousand tons. Long before its day 
there was the famous old London 
Bridge, which was rebuilt last century 
by John Rennie and his soil's. 

There is Westminster Bridge, with the 
noble sweep of the river below world- 
famous buildings. It was not this bridge, 
but an earlier one, on which Wordsworth 
stood one summer morning, when lie 
wrote: " Earth has not anything to 
show more fair.’’ 

Sail Francisco has the biggest bridge 
in the ’world. Sydney Harbour has a 
mighty steel arch striding the water like 
a giant. There is the tubular Menai 
Strait bridge, and there are roiling 
bridges and swing bridges and canti¬ 
lever bridges, like the one across the 
St Lawrence River at Quebec. There 
are the rope and bamboo bridges of 
India; and here at home we have the 
little wooden bridges of our English Fen 
country. Spanning some of our rivers 
are old packliorse bridges, so narrow 
that the horses had to go in single file. 

The Church on the Bridge 

Long ago when pilgrims .were for ever 
travelling to some holy shrine our 
bridges were often kept in repair by 
monks, wlio took toll from travellers. 
We still keep one or two chantry bridges 
to remind us of the old days. One of the 
best is at Wakefield, where we may still 
see the little church on the bridge in 
which pilgrims worshipped 600 years ago. 

Venice lias lost the lead roof of its 
famous Bridge of Sighs, but all Svho 
visit Italy will keep in their thoughts 
the picture Lord Macaulay has given 11s 
of okl Rome. Who has not been stirred 
by the epic of how Horatius kept the 
bridge in the brave days of old ? 

A king of England is said to have 
hidden under a bridge. He was St 
Edmund of East Anglia; and at Iloxnc 
in Suffolk the story is told of how the 
king who died for his faith escaped for a 
time from’ the Danes by hiding under a 
wooden bridge, long since replaced by a 
brick one. A wedding party riding over 
the bridge late at night saw his golden 
spurs shining in the moonlight, and the 
fugitive king was taken prisoner and 
afterwards put to death. 

Two Ways Across 

A happier story is told in Yorkshire, 
where we may sec the stone arch of 
Beggar’s Bridge. Because there was no 
/bridge in his young days Tom Ferris 
had to swim the Esk to sec Agnes 
Richardson, but when he grew up to be 
one of the richest merchants in Hull 
Tom built a bridge over the river in 
fulfilment of a vow lie had made years 
before. His initials are still to bo seen 
on the parapet. 


Parson Pimm and 
His Book 

The Rector Who Does 
Anything 

The first calendar has reached us for 
1938, and it is not likely to be beaten 
by whatever follows it. 

It is the calendar sent out every year 
by the enthusiastic Yorkshire Rector of 
Sutton-on-Derwent, Rev M. II. Pimm. 
We have told. C N readers already that 
Mr'Pimm not only builds up the minds 
of his people but builds the wallswithin 
which they gather ; laying bricks' fram¬ 
ing windows,’ nailing down floor boards, 
or fixing the tiles on the roof—it is all 
the same to Mr Pimm. 

What many C N readers may not know 
is that Mr Pimm sends out each year 
011c of the most interesting calendars, 
either in separate sheets for hanging up 
or bound in book-form with a coloured . 
cover. In this year’s calendar arc 
extracts from over 700 authors, more 
than 200 of whom have published books 
this year. Most of these authors have 
chosen quotations from their works 
which Mr Pimm prints on their birth¬ 
days, and there is at the end of this book 
a most excellent list of birthdays of 
well-known authors. 

For those who want to know what 
these 700 quotations are about it may be 
said that they are about everything in 
the world. We have just looked at one 
which says, “When you bury the 
hatchet don’t mark the spot,’’ and at 
another which points out that no con¬ 
queror has ever won by wars a tithe of 
the new homelands which Captain Cook 
opened up by peaceful means. 

For 700 thoughts like these wc pay 
Mr Pimm only 3s, and the money goes 
to help his village. The book is called 
Flowers from the Gardens of Authors, 
and should'be ordered from Mr Pimm at 
the Rectory, Sutton-on-Derwent, York. 

School Broadcasts 

For most of the term junior listeners 
have been sending in their own tunes 
to Dr' Armstrong. On Monday some 
of the best of these will be broadcast. 

The voice of Britain is a very varied 
one. In Friday’s Feature Programme 
wc shall hear it through the lips of 
children from all over the country. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Seeds and Seedlings : by 

B. A. Keen. 2.30 Revision of Pupils’ Tunes: 
by Thomas Armstrong. 

Tuesday, 11.25 History in the Making. 
2.5 The Animal World in Winter: by 

C. C. Gaddum. 2.30 Ear Language and Eye 
Language : by A. Lloyd James. 3.0 Handel 
and the Concerto (2) : by Thomas Arm¬ 
strong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 Goths and linns: by 
II. Ross Williamson. 2.30 Biology : by 
II. Munro Fox. 3.0 Studio Concert. 
Thursday, 11.23 Moorish Suks and French 
Cities : by Alice Garnett. 2.5 Our Village 
•—Getting Ready for Christmas. 2.30 Finer 
Lords and Finer Ladies: by H. Ross 
Williamson. 

Friday, 2.5 In the Land of Magellan : by 
Clarence Elliott. 2.30 How Are We to 
Speak ? 3.15 Talk on Next Week’s Broad¬ 
cast Music : by Scott Goddard. 3.35 
Foreign Affairs : by Sir Frederick Whyte. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training (Using tire 
Tongue'—t, d, Glottal Stop) : by Anne II. 
McAllister. 

Tuesday, 2.5 The Forest’s Use : by II. M. 
Steven. 2.30 Dramatic Reading—A One- 
act Play, Campbell of Kilmohr : by J. A. 
Ferguson. 

Wednesday, 2.30 Reptiles: by A. D. 
Peacock. 3.0 As National. 

Thursday, 2.5 Time and Tunc—Trotting 
Tunes : by Herbert Wiseman. 2.40 Oiir 
Winter Birds : by G. W. MacAUistcr. 3.5 
Scottish History : —The Standard on the 
Braes of Mar : by H. Hamilton. 

Friday, 2.5 Among the Alps : by II. I,. 
Linton. 2.55 Junior English—A Christmas 
Carol, by Charles Dickens.. 
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Two Medals 

Honour to Those Who 
Do Things 

Helen Keller lias been presented with 
the Roosevelt Memorial medal tor 1936. 

It was given to her a year late 
because ol the passing last year o£ 
MrsMacy, the companion through whose 
genius Helen Keller .learned to speak. 
The medal had been awarded to both 
these wonderful women “ in recognition 
of their cooperative achievement of 
heroic character and far-reaching sig¬ 
nificance, the release and development 
of an imprisoned personality which by 
means of its effective activity has 
become for millions a symbol of hope 
and an inspiration to effort." 

The 1937 Roosevelt Memorial medal 
whs awarded to Dr Dillard, whose work 
for the better education of the American 
Negro has brought about a better under¬ 
standing between the white man and 
tlic Negro! Dr Dillard established the 
Jeanes Fund through which about 360 
Negro school-teachers visitNegroschools 
in the southern States, conduct classes, 
improve health conditions, and in many 
other ways make a better and happier 
environment for the Negro. 

The Older Altar 

The ancient village church of St I’eler- 
ad- Vincula,Wisborougli Green, in Sussex, 
is once again the proud possessor of 
its medieval altar, older than the 
Reformation. 

It was discovered the other day by 
the vicar hidden in his garden under 
moss and bushes. Said to be one of the 
finest examples of early Norman stone¬ 
work in the land, it is six feet long, a 
foot thick, and weighs about a ton: It 
will be re-consecrated by the Bishop of 
Chichester next month. 


The Iron Sceptre 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT STEEL 


Aur industries arc increasingly 
resembling guilds, bodies of 
manufacturers joined in formal asso¬ 
ciation for the good of their trades'. 

Some day, perhaps, we shall get true 
guilds, in which both masters and men 
will cooperate to produce well and to 
serve both themselves and the public. 

. The British Iron and Steel Federation 
embraces all, or nearly all, the British 
iron and steel producers, and works, in 
harmony with a Government committee 
which was set up to see that taxes on 
imports were not used to inflict unjust 
prices on consumers. 

Many associations of iron and steel 
producers are represented in the Federa¬ 
tion, and these have decided to settle 
iron and steel prices for a period, so that 
the users of iron and steel will not be 
left in uncertainty as to costs. . 

There are ten associations of makers 
of basic steel, and they have agreed to 
maintain present prices until tlic end of 


193S. This is good news for us all. Iron 
and steel, themselves manufactured 
articles, form the most important raw 
materials of a host of other manufac¬ 
turers. A settled price for steel enables 
a steel user to go ahead. 

We arc glad to add that steel output 
is making’a new record. It is well over 
a million tons a month, and the whole 
year may sec an output approaching 
14 million tons. The steel men are 
doing well, lor the price has risen by 
30 per cent in 18 months. They have 
had to pay more for fuel and ore, but 
their profits have risen. 

What arc the prospects of this trade 
which means so much to all of us, what¬ 
ever our own business ? Despite poli¬ 
tical troubles there is no falling off in 
the demand for steel products. The 
public mind is unduly disturbed by 
exaggerated reports and by the Ameri¬ 
can difficulties. It is for us to steer a 
steady course. 


The Old Folk of Sweden 

A KING SHOWS HIS EMBROIDERY 


A ukai, Old Folks Exhibition lias just 
been Held in Stockholm’s town 
ball, one of the most striking buildings 
erected. in Europe during the past 
generation. 

Tt was an exhibition of handwork of 
all kinds by men and women of 65 and 
upwards, The oldest exhibitor was 104. 

In the embroidery section the King 
of Sweden, who will bo 80 next June, 
showed two needlework screens, a pillow, 
and ttvo chairs, upholstered in em¬ 
broidery which ho himself bad done. 
His brother Prince Eugen showed some 
etchings ; his brother Oscar Bcrnadotte 
sent a handmade mat; and tlic work 


of his third brother, Prince Carl, w r as 
represented by his book “ I Remember.” 

There were, of course, many objects 
sent in by old ladies, some of them most 
ingeniously contrived of all sorts of odds 
and ends; and the old gentlemen were 
not behind in this section, for they 
appeared as lacenmkers, rugmakers, and 
tapestry cross-stitch experts. 

In the more masculine section we 
noticed a miniature electric power 
station which worked, and an ingenious 
table-top decorated with cigar bauds. 

One of the organisers of the exhibition 
was Miss Alma Hedin, the sister of the 
famous explorer Dr Sven Hedin. 


The Widow in 
the East 

New Hope For Her 

There is a world of meaning in a 
little paragraph that comes home from 
India telling us that the Rajah of 
Faridkot, in the Punjab, has induced 
the State to offer a reward of 50 rupees 
to any man who will marry a widow. 

If native widows know that .there 
is a likelihood of tlieir marrying again 
they will feel that there is encourage¬ 
ment to them to deny their .super¬ 
stitious impulse to follow the ancient 
practice which demands that, on the 
death of her husband, his widow must 
sacrifice herself on his funeral pyre. 

The practice. is k of very ancient 
origin. It springs from a grave mistake, 
a mistranslation of passages in the 
sacred hooks of the Hindus, making it 
appear that the widow must die in 
the flames of her husband ; but the 
belief is wrong: the sacred books 
contain no such decree. 

By a splendid stroke of daring, 
defying native precedent and belief. 
Lord William Bentinck made the practice 
a criminal offence more than a century 
ago, hut from time to time it has called 
forth new examples of blind sacrifice, and 
women, to satisfy their own conscience 
or to escape the censure of their relatives, 
have passed through fire to death. 

A Kinema For 30 

The smallest kinema in Surrey has 
just been opened at Wallington. 

It is called the Phoenix, and has 
movable scats for 30 visitors. It was 
built by the Movie Makers, an enthu¬ 
siastic body of amateurs who write, act, 
and photograph their own films. The 
beautiful building they have fitted up 
was once a stable. 
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PRICES OF HORNBY 
TRAINS FROM 4/11. 


Boys ! Here’s the greatest thrill 
you’ve ever known—the thrill of being 
station-master, signal man, engine-driver, 
guard and traffic manager of your own 
Hornby Railv/ay. Just think of it ! 
There’s simply no end to the fun and 
the scope of the Hornby System. Models 
of famous expresses, ‘‘The Flying 
Scotsman,” ‘‘The Pines Express,” 
“ The Bristolian,” the “ Bournemouth 
Limited ” and many others. Powerful 
locomotives for every kind of work, 
coaches for main line and local services, 
wagons of all types, signals, bridges, 
viaducts, crossings—everything you 
need—and, most wonderful of all, the 
Hornby Remote Coptrol by means of 
which a train can be started, stopped 
and reversed without touching it. 

Begin a Hornby Railway to-day! 
You can start with quite a simple layout 
and add to it from time to time. Soon 
you’ll be the owner of a complete 
system that will be the source of end¬ 
less fun for yourself and your friends. 

Go to your dealer to-day and ask him 
to show you all these wonderful 
Hornby Trains and Accessories. 


BOYS! HERE’S A GRAND NEW BOOK FOR YOU. 

’ The new Hornby Book of Trains is one of the most thrilling and interesting books on railways 
ever produced, it telfs you all about the latest developments in rail way practice ; about the new 
record-breaking trains, and what happens in the sheds to a locomotive after the day's run. Another 
article describes vividly the thrills of building up a model railway of your own and running it 
iust (ike the real thing. Then there is a superb catalogue, in full colour, of all the locomotives, 
coaches, wagons, accessories and track included in the Hornby Railway System. Every Meccano 
and Hornby dealer has this wonderful book, price 3d., or you can obtain it by sending 4Id. in 
stamps direct to— 


MECCANO LTD. 


DEPT. Q.R. 


DINNS ROAD 


LIVERPOOL 13 
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Complete in Two Paris 

THE IRON DOOR • 


. CHAPTER 1 

The Cry in the Night 

ACK Barnett and his uncle were wonder¬ 
ing what lay behind the rusty iron 
door. There was good reason to suppose 
it had not been opened lor nearly two 
centuries. 

From the Bolivian Government Martin 
Sturge had obtained a permit authorising 
him to search for buried treasure. He and 
his nephew were standing on the bottom of 
a cutting made in a hillside above the River 
Sacambaja. The day's digging had brought 
to light what it had been their aim to find, 
a massive iron door set in a framework of 
solid stone. 

“ There’s no keyhole, and it strikes me 
we shall have to use a stick of dynamite.” 

Martin Sturge stopped speaking and 
raised his head with a jerk. Au instant 
later he grabbed his nephew by the arm. 

“ Look out 1 " he veiled, and gave him a 
push.which nearly threw him otf his feet. 

The movement was made not a second too 
soon. A huge boulder of rock, which must 
have rolled down the hillside ,-ibove, fell 
into the cutting and landed with a thud on 
the spot where the two Englishmen had 
been standing. 

" My stars ! ” gasped Sturge. " Good 
thing it crashed through some bushes or I 
shouldn't have heard it coming.” 

“ But what could have started it rolling ? " 
asked Jack. 

“ It may have been an earth tremor, but 
I didn’t feel a shako of any kind.” 

With a last look at the iron door the pair 
made their way out of the cutting. They 
had had no food since breakfast and were 
feeling ready for their evening meal. When 
clear of the excavation Sturge paused a 
moment to cast a roving glance over the 
hillside. 

” I wondered if that stone had been set 
rolling accidentally by one of the men,” he 
said, referring to the four Indians he had 
hired to do the digging, ” No—they’ve all 
gone back to camp.” 

Jack walked on, busy with his own 
thoughts. Ho had made a good start as an 
engineer, and but for. the fact that he had 
been advised to take a holiday he would 
have regarded this treasure-hunting expedi¬ 
tion as a waste of time. It was the love of 
adventure, which had led him to join forces 
with his uncle, and from the first he had 
been troubled with an uneasy feeling that 
the journey would end with a disaster. It 
was a foreboding for which he could not 
account, but during the last few days it had 
struck him that the Indians were beginning 
to share this sense of impending peril. 

":I told Josd to Collect firewood,” he 
began. " P’you know. Uncle, I think that 
for some reason those chaps have got the 
wind up. They made off as soon as we’d 
finished clearing the earth away from that 
door. It looked as if they were dreading to 
see :it opened.” 

":Yes, I noticed that myself, and I wish 
I knew exactly what it means,” said Sturge. 
" It seems almost as if they’d got to know 
what’s said in the copy of the document 
I brought from. Callao — though that’s 
hardly possible as I carry it always in my 
pocket.” 

” But it merely tells how the treasure was 
buried by the Jesuits in 1745, just before 
they were expelled from Peru, and how and 
where it can be found.” 

" Ah, my boy, you haven’t read those 
instructions, but you shall see the copy after 
supper. There’s something in it which I’ve 
taken care not to tell Jose and the other 
three men for fear it should put them off 
their job.” 

The camp of the treasure-hunting party 
consisted of two tents and what was termed 
a kitchen, pitched on the wide sandy bank 
of the river.' Though intensely hot in the day, 
the nights were cold, and before the two 
Englishmen had finished their meal—a 
savoury stow of bush chicken—big fires had 
been kindled in front of the two tents. As 
the darkness deepened Jack and his uncle 
sat for a while in the ruddy glow, smoking 
their pipes, At length the older' man rose 
to his feet. 

” Come inside,” he said. " I’ll read you 
what it says in those instructions.” 

A horn lantern was lit, and Martin Sturge 
seated himself-on his camp bed. Pie took a 
stout envelope from his pocket, and from it 
drew a folded sheet of paper. 

" As you know,” he began, " this is a 
copy of a document in the possession of an 


old lady, Dona Maria Pereda. An ancestor 
of hers received it from one of the Jesuit 
Fathers who, when they were expelled from 
the country, were forced to abandon all the 
riches they had won from the mines which 
they had been working for many years. As 
they couldn’t take their treasure with them 
much of it was hidden.” 

" But I’ve heard you say that many of 
these tapadas, as you call them, have been 
found," interrupted Jack. " It’s what may 
have happened with this treasure cave. If 
someone had got to know the marks which 
give the bearings wlierp to dig for the iron 
door they could have made a cutting as 
we’ve done and filled it in again when they 
made off with the loot.” 

“ I don’t think that’s likely,” was the 
reply. “ I was going to say . . .” 

With a quick turn of his head Martin 
Sturge ceased speaking. Picking up a 
sporting rifle, he stepped noiselessly to the 
door of the tent. For some moments he stood 
motionless, then with a shake of his head he 
came back. . - 

" I thought I saw something creeping by 
just beyond the circle of the firelight,” lie 
explained. ” I fancied it was a black puma, 
but I might have known the beast wouldn’t 
come so near to a fire. It must have been 
a wisp of smoke drifting along the ground. 
Now—where was I ? ’’ 

" You were saying it might be dangerous 
to open the iron door.” 

” Yes, these instructions end with the 
warning that great care must be taken by 
anyone entering the cave as there’s a deadly 
poison scattered about. It’s what may have 
been done, though after all these years I 
expect the stuff would be harmless now. But 
it’s clear these Indians arc afraid of some¬ 
thing, which makes me think they must 
have got to know what’s in these instruc¬ 
tions.” 

“ I don’t suppose there’s a man among 
them who can. read ; so, even if they did get 
a look at- that paper, they would be none 
the wiser." 

Sturge rose impatiently to his feet. " I 
mean to get to the bottom of this," he 
growled. ” I’ll go and tackle Jos< 5 . He’s 
an honest fellow and will tell me the truth." 

He strode off in the direction of the neigh¬ 
bouring camp fire round which the four 
Indians were seated. Ten minutes passed 
before he returned. ■ 

“ What d’you think of this ? ” ho said- 
" It’s not poison those fellows are afraid 
of : it’s evil spirits." . 

” What on earth has put that idea into 
their heads ? ”, 

" It seems that one of our men met a. 
native in the forest who told him that the 
treasure cave was guarded by demons who 
would rush out and tear us all to pieces as 
soon as the door was opened. However, 
I talked to those chaps like a father, and 
told them they ought to be ashamed of 
themselves for believing such childish 
nonsense." • 

Martin Sturge-Closed the door of the tent, 
spent a few minutes making an entry in his 
diary, then lay down and prepared to extin¬ 
guish the lamp. Suddenly the silence of 
the night was broken by a clamour of dis¬ 
tant voices which ended in a piercing yell. 

“ Confound those fools 1 ” cried Sturge, 
starting up into a sitting position.' " Wliat 
.sort of madness has taken them now ? ” 

CHAPTER .2 . ....... 

Panic and Peril 

ack and his uncle scrambled out of bed 
and caught up some clothes. Sturge 
did not seem to think it necessary to take a 
weapon with him, but Jack seized a leather 
cartridge-belt to which was attached a 
holster containing a revolver. 

" Now we'll know what’s the meaning of 
this uproar,” growled Sturge. At a brisk 
trot his uncle led the way to where the 
Indians' fire was still burning. There was 
no sign of the four men, and a quick search 
showed they were not in their tent. 

“ What can have become of them ? ” 
Jack muttered. “ It looks as if they’d been 
badly scared by something and bolted into 
the forest.” 

“ But what could have scared them ? ” 

" Could they have been attacked by 
hostile Indians ? ” 

' " No. I don’t think that’s, at all likely. 
Besides, Josd is a plucky fellow; he’d have 
put up a fight." • 

Continued on page It 



EVERYBODY 

MUST 

HAVE A SET OF 

FIT-BITS 

The New 

CONSTRUCTIONAL 



VI/TIAT child could resist the new Trl-ang FIT-BITS 
’ ’ Constructional Sets f These brightly-coloured 
toys have no sharp edges or metal , parts and will 
give them hours of amusement, and will at the same 
time foster their natural creative inclinations. 


i F.X. 


FATHER XMAS SET 
Complete with 
sledge and one 
MINIC true to 
scale clock¬ 
work limousine. 




3 M.M. 
FIVE MERRY 
SET 


MEN 


PRICE 


7'6 


R.l. RED INDIAN SET 
PRICE 15'- 

Flt-Blts can he taken to pieces and re-assembled 
in various queer and jolly shapes which will 
cause fun to children and grown-ups, too. 
Animals, trains, Bed Indians, circuses—they’re 
all there ! 

You FIT the BITS together with simple 
safety rubber connections. 

Complete sets from 1/11 to 25/-. Obtainable at all 
good toyshops, stores, etc. 

/ Patents pending in most countries. 

FIT-BITS 

A TRI-ANG TOY made by LINES 
BROS., Tfi-ang Works, Morden Rd., 

Merton, S.W.19; 





For the Boy of Today with 
an Eye on Tomorrow 

The old favourite which is always new— 
MODERN BOY’S Annual—-will once again be 
sought after by the boy who appreciates stories 
and articles with a modern appeal. Its 192 pages 
contain peeps into the future, not only in fiction 
but vivid photographs, artist’s impressions, and 
authentic descriptions of some of the wonderful 
inventions new to the world of science. Thrilling 
and instructive, this is the ideal book for the 
boy of today. 

The MODERN BOY’S 

ANNUAL - - - 6/- 

On sale at all Newsagents and Booksellers 
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Continued from page 13 

" Then it must have been a false alarm 
of some sort,” said Jack. We’d better 
wait here till they come back.” 

For several minutes he and his uncle 
stood listening. Jack grew restless and, 
hardly conscious of what he was doing, he 
began to walk round the lire. Suddenly, in 
the light from the burning logs, he saw 
something lying on the ground. It was the 
prostrate form of a man whose face was 
covered with blood. 

“ Uncle Martin ! Come here 1 ” 

Martin Sturge hurried to the spot. " It’s 
Jose,” he cried. 11 Good heavens 1 What’s 
happened to him ? ” 

“ Some wild beast must have mauled 
him,” Jack suggested. “ Perhaps it was a 
black puma—you thought you saw one 
passing our tent,” 

" This was never done by a puma,” was 
the reply. " Looks as if he’d been cut down 
with a machete—here’s the gash on his 
head.” 

Sturge knelt down to examine the wound, 
then ho rose, to his feet and turned to his 
nephew. ” I don’t think he’s dead,” he said. 
” There’s dirty work of some kind abroad. 
Why didn’t I bring a gun with me ? ” .. 

” I have one, Uncle.” 

" Then keep it handy. Take that bucket 
down to the river and got some water. I’m 
going back to our tent to fetch my rifle. 
I ’ll bo back in a minute. The moon’s rising; 
it’ll be over the hill before long, and then 
we shall have more light to see what we’re 
doing." 

Snatching up the pail, Jack ran to the 
river. Returning, he did all lie could to. 
revive the wounded man and stanch the 
flow of blood. Anxious to find something 
which might serve as a bandage, he rushed 
to the Indians’ tent and began groping 
about in search of something to serve his 
purpose. At last, in despair, he caught up 
a blanket; he was about to step ou^of the 
tent when lie paused, and the next distant 
stood as if rooted to the ground. 

In the red glow from the dying fire he had 
glimpsed a tall figure!' Then a piece of 
smouldering wood burst into a flame and 
Jack caught his breath with a gasp of hor,ror 
and amazement. The form at which lie 
was gazing, resembled that of a man save 
that it appeared, to be covered with scales 
like those of some deep-sea monster. The 
face was terrible beyond description, with 
Ccntinuel in tho last column 


Jacko the White-Haired Boy 


"YY/Ttii Christmas so near Jacko was 
** feeling it was high time to watch 
his step. He wasn’t anxious to be. in 
anybody’s bad books when the Family 
was talking about presents. 

lie was so painfully anxious to create 
a good impression that his mother, all 
unsuspecting, wondered once or twice 
if anything were amiss. 

“|How do you think Jacko is look¬ 


ing 


she asked Belinda, who had run 


in for a chat. v ' 

“ A bit cleaner than usual,” answered 
Belinda. “Why? Anything wrong ? ” 

warn 


That afternoon turned out wet. The 
rain came down in sheets and poor 
Mother Jacko, hurrying in from her 
shopping, declared slic was' “ that 
soaked ” von could ring her out. ■ 

But after a change and a cup of hot 
tea she felt better; she looked round 
for her wet clothes. 

“ It’s all right. Mater,” said Jacko.' 
“ I took them. I've hung ’em up in the 
kitchen to dry.” F. 

“ Well, that' is kind of you, dear,” 
said his mother, giving him an affec¬ 
tionate pat as she passed. 



Mother Jacko gave a cry of dismay 


“ Oh, I don’t think so,” said Mother 
Jacko. “ Only, he hasn’t done anything 
really bad for at least a week, and it 
doesn’t seem natural.” 

The news must have reached Chimp, 
“ What’s the game ? " he asked when 
the'two met oh the football field. 

J acko looked blank. 

“ Being Mother’s white-haired boy, 
'aren’t you ? ” grinned Chimp. 

Then Jacko began to grin. • “ Christ¬ 
mas comes but once a year,” he chanted. 
And off they rolled, arm in arm. 


But when she wanted her boots next 
day they couldn’t be found. 

; " Where did you put them last night, 

Jacko ? ” she asked. 

, “ In the oven,” replied Jacko. “ They 

ought to be nice and warm,” lie added, 
looking at the roaring fire. 

Mother Jacko sprang at the oven door 
land wrenched it open—and gave a 
cry of dismay. 

I Her boots, her very best ones, were 
ruined, dried almost to a cinder! A 
tramp wouldn’t look at them. 


huge eyes and big yellow fangs sticking out 
from the corners of the mouth. The head 
was surrounded with a bushy mane of coarse 
hair, while above the forehead rose a pair 
of horns which curved inwards. The flame 
■ sank, and when it rose again tiic ghastly 
figure had vanished from view. 

“ Who on earth was that ? ” 

' For several seconds Jack stood straining 
liis eyes to pierce the darkness. ITe could 
hear uo sound, could see nothing but the 
flickering fire and the smoke drifting from it 
on the gentle breeze. With an effort lie 
pulled himself together and stepped out of 
the tent. ’ ■ ' i 

. “ It must have been my imagination,” lie 
muttered. “ What Uncle Martin said about 
the Indians being afraid of demons must 
have come back to my mind, and I fancied 
I saw one.” 

In less than five minutes Jack was forced 
to realise that nothing could be done for 
poor_Jose. The man was dead, and witlr 
this discovery, there flashed into Jack’s 
mind a feeling of surprise that his uncle had 
not returned. . . . 

“ He’s been along time fetching that rifle.” 

The moon was rising, and every moment 
the darkness 'was becoming less intense. 
In the distance the tent used by the two 
Knglislimen could be clearly seen, but the 
ground between it . and the scene of the 
tragedy was silent and deserted as it had 
never been before the treasure searchers 
pitched tlieir camp. 

. ” lie told iuo he’d bo back in a minute. 
Where can lie have gone ? 

Jack was on the point of giving a shout 
when something kept him silent. Revolver 
in hand, lie ran to the tent and in a low voice 
called his uncle by name. There was no 
reply. Where was Martin Sturge ? 

TO UK CONTINUED 

TRUE ADVENTURE STORIES 

A wonderful new book that will 
appeal to most boys is The Modern 
Boy’s Book of True Adventure.. It is' 
a fascinating volume of air, land, and 
sea adventure all over the world, and 
all the stories are true. Colour plates as 
well as a wide variety of other illustra¬ 
tions are included in this gift book, 
which has 192 pages in all and costs 
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BOYS ! THERE’S MORE IN THE NEW MECCANO—MORE THRILLS, MORE 

FUN, MORE VALUE. 

You’ll be amazed at the improvements in Meccano for 1937. Wonderful new 
enlarged Outfits ; thrilling new models, bigger, better and more realistic than ever. 

Look at the newSnd extra parts in every Outfit. Look at the magnificent new models 
themselves, all designed to provide the utmost fun and interest. Almost every one 
works, by hand, clockwork or electricity. i 

There is always something new to make and something new to do with Meccano. 
No more dull evenings, for boys never grow tired of this wonderful hobby. Every 
Meccano part is made with perfect engineering precision. 

Your local dealer will be delighted to show you the new enlarged Meccano Outfits 
and the splendid new models. See them to-day. Then you’ll have no doubt about 
the greater value and greater possibilities of fun in this year’s Meccano. 

PRICES OF MECCANO OUTFITS FROM 2/6 to 231/- 



A FINE NEW CATALOGUE—FREE TO BO YS 

Get this complete 72-page catalogue from your 
dealer, or write direct to us for a copy, enclosing 
the names and addresses of three of your chums. 
It contains full details and illustrations of the new 
Meccano and all the other good things that are 
made in Meccanoland. Make sure of your copy 
to-day. 


MECCANO LTD., DEPT. 27, 
BINNS ROAD, LIVERPOOL 13. 
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A few Hobbies tools, some 
odd pieces of wood and a 
design, and you have the 
happiest and most profit¬ 
able, pastime of any age. 
Making actual thing to use, 
or splendid working models 
for yourself—anything from 
toys to furniture, puzzles 
to miniature railways. 
Hobbies supply everything 
you need, and you can enjoy 
a lasting hobby without 
practice or expense. 



HOBBES 

BRITISH FRETWORK OUTFITS 



Complete sets of tools from 1/6. 
Free designs with Hobbies Weekly 
every Wednesday. Ask your 
newsagent for a copy. Over 
1,000 things to mnko In tho 
Hubbles 1938 I[nmlbook. All 
obtaina bio from any Ivon monger 
or stores. 


FREE LISTS.—Write to nil- 
dress below for free leaflets on 
model making, fretwork, etc., 
and a free specimen of Hobbies 
Weekly. 


Hobbies Branches every¬ 
where. Or by post direct 
from Hobbies Ltd.(Dept. 9), 
Dereham, Norfolk. 



il •"'!!! 

All enquiries concerning advertisement space r' 

I In this publication .should be addressed to : || 
j The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN'S jji 
; NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, jjj 

|| London, E.C.4. {§] 



MOTHERS LEARN 
. VALUE OF 

MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 


Because it is so help¬ 
ful in keeping babies 
and children healthy 
and h a p p y, every 
mother should know 
about the many uses of 
'.Milk of Magnesia.’ 

This harmless,- almost 
tasteless preparation is 
most effective in. relieving , those 
symptoms of babies and children 
generally caused by souring, food in the 
little digestive tract, such as disordered 
stomach, frequent vomiting, feverish¬ 
ness, colic. As a mild laxative, it acts 
gently, but certainly, to open the little 
bowels in constipation, colds and 
children’s ailments. 

A teaspoonful of ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ 
does the work of half a pint of lime 
water in neutralizing cow’s milk for in¬ 
fant feeding, and preventing hard curds. 

Of all chemists. Prices : 1/3 and 2 / 6 . 
The largo size contains three times the 
quantity of the small. Be careful to ask 
for ‘ Milk of Magnesia,’ which is the 
registered trade-mark of Phillips’ 
preparation of magnesia, prescribed and 
recommended by physicians for correct¬ 
ing excess acids. Now also in tablet form 
‘MILK OF M A G N E S I A’ brand 
TABLETS Gd„ 1 /-, 2 /- and 3 / 0 . Each! 
Tablet is the equivalent of a tcaspoonful 
of the liquid preparation. 






A Grand Gift Book 

for Every Boy 

Packed with illustrated articles, describing how things work 
and how to make innumerable models and conduct experi¬ 
ments in the home. It tells how to make a Seismograph, 
set of Burglar Alarms, Kites, Models worked by Sun and 
Candle, Yachts, a Water Clock, a Calculating Machine, an 
Electrical Motor, and many other things. ■ 


The Boy's Book of 

MECHANICS and EXPERIMENT 


On sale at all Newsagents and Booksellers 
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of these gills can be yours—they're FREE! 



BOXof PAINTS. 

Full range of 
colours in tubes 
and blocks, com-, 
pletc with brush. 

45 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


TABLE TENNIS 
SET. In box, with 
net, two posts, 
two bats and balls. 

96 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


DOLL. Made of 
velvet, trimmed 
with woolly plush. 
Height i6J ins. 

99 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


WATCH. Crown 
maxim keyless 
lever, nickel- 
plated. A good 
timerkeeper. 171 
Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


“THE CAPTAI N“ 
Mouth Organ. 

Well-made fine- 
toned instrument. 
<45 Coupons and 
Free Voucher, 


The best way to start your collection is to send a postcard (postage Id.) to Dept. SC33, 
Rowntree & Co. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York, for the Free Gift Booklet, which Includes a 
■car— complete list of boys’ and girls’ gifts and a Free Voucher Value Three Coupons, 


FIRST YOU DO THIS 

Just ask your mother to get some 
Rowntree’s Cocoa. Every tin con¬ 
tains Free Gift Coupons — three in 
the quarter-pound size. You get 
coupons with Rowntree’s Jellies, too. 
Start collecting the Rowntree’s 
Cocoa coupons right away. You’ll 
soon have enough for your first gift. 

SHOW THIS TO YOUR MOTHER 

Rowntree’s Cocoa, made by a special 
predigestive process, actually helps 
children to digest other food and get 
more nourishment from their meals. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for li.s a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 
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Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co.,Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


Can You Place the Road Signs? 


\ymi Christmas close *at 
hand extra pocket- 
money will be wanted for 
buying presents. The Editor 
offers two prizes of ten shil¬ 
lings and 12 half-crowns for 
the best-written correct or 
nearest correct entries for this 
road-signs competition. 

Next week is Safety First 
Week in London. Whether 
we are pedestrians, cyclists, 
or motorists wc should all 
know the signs that arc placed 
on the roads for our safety. 
In the picture positions are 
numbered for 12 familiar 
road signs. Some are for the 
benefit of traffic proceeding in 
the same direction as the car, 
and others are for traffic 
going the opposite way. AH 
signs indicated arc given in 
the list which follows. 

Steep, hill. -S bend. Roundabout 
ahead. Speed-limit sign. Road 
junction. Narrow bridge. Major 
road aliead. Cioss-roads. Low 



bridge. Dangerous corner. Pedes¬ 
trian crossing. School. 

Can you number these cor¬ 
rectly ? Here is an example : 
1 Speed-limit sign. 

Write your list 011 a post¬ 
card, together with your 
name, address, and age, and 
post it to C N Competition 


No. 40, 1 Tallis House, 

London, E C 4 (Comp.), to 
arrive not later than first post 
on Thursday, December 2. 
This competition is open to 
girls and boys of 15 and under 
and allowance will be made 
for age when judging. The 
Editor’s decision is final, 


THE BRAN TUB 


What Was It ? 

A SHINING wit pronounced of late 
That water in a frozen state. 
Is likean acting magistrate. 

What was the quibble in his pate. ? 

A nswer next week 

lei on Parle Franjais 



Lo lit 


Le planclier La liomme 
lie terra 


The Pilgrims 

A small boy, who had not 
been very attentive, was 
answering questions at school, 
and said that Chaucer’s Pil¬ 
grims set out for Canterbury 
from Aberdeen. How had lie 

got this idea ? Answer next week 

A Grumpy.Old Teacher 

A grumpy old teacher one day 
Went out in the playground 
to play. 

But he simply stood still, 

And sighed, ‘‘ Though I’ve the will 
I’m afraid I’ve forgotten the way!” 

The C N Calendar 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Jupiter and Mars 
are in the south-west, Saturn 
is in the south, 
and Uranus in p 
the south-east. I 
In the morning 
Venus is low in 



bed floor potato 

Marie aide mnman. • Bile a fait 
les lits et balaytS le plancher; ii 
present elle est la cuisine en 
train d’epluchcrlespommesdeterre.. 

Mary is helping Mother. She 
has made the beds and swept the 
floor; now she is in the kitchen 
peeling the potdtoes. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Nov. 28. William Blake bom 1757 

29. Cardinal Wolsey died . 1530 

30. Edmund Ironside died . 1016 

Dee. 1. Henry I died . . 1135 

2. John Brown, slavery abo¬ 
litionist, died .... 1859 

3. Samuel Crompton born . 1753 
d. Thomas Carlyle horn . 1795 


WINTER SOLSTICE-r—x 
10 E C. 2 2 SHORTEST OAYje- 


SFRIKG EQUINOX 

. march 



SEPT. 23 
AUTUMN EQUINOX 


VT&SGSSTCAY JUNE 21 
•SUMMER S-OLSTICE 


the south-east. 

The picture 
s li 0 w s t li e 
Moon at 8 a.m. 
on Sunday, November 28. 

. Name Me 

J’irt rung and I’m quick— 

I sound very spry. 

I’m Irish for shure. 

What city am I ? 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Jumbled Stations. Euston, Padding¬ 
ton, Saint Pancras, Marylebone, Water¬ 
loo, Charing Cross. 

Hidden Names. Edwin, Len, Ronald, 
Den, Denis, Max. 

Letter Puzzles. SX (Essex); LN (Ellen); 
PP (peas); MT (empty); XS (excess); 
K N (Cayenne); CC (seize) j X L (excel) I 
CR(scer); EE (ease). 

Cross Word Puzzle 


This calendar shows daylight, twi¬ 
light, and darkness on November 27 . 
The days are now getting shorter. 
The uncompleted portion of the 
thin black circle shows at a glance 
how much of the year remains. 
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The Mystery of the Name on the Card 


•JTlis little trick,, very simple 
when you know how it 
is done, is best performed in a 
room with several people. 

Two pieces of cardboard 
are needed, each about the 
size' of a postcard, and these 
arc tied together with ribbon. 

Ask members of the 
audience to name some of the 
principal towns in Britain, 
and as the names are' called 
out you write them on slips 
of paper. Now ask somebody 
to choose one of the slips and 
read out the name it bears. 
Ask somebody else to remove 
the ribbon, and the name of 
the chosen town is found 
printed on one of the cards. 

There arc really two secrets 
to this trick. The first is how 
to make the name of a town 
appear on a numbered card 
which apparently is other¬ 
wise quite blank on both 
sides. 

Before appearing in front 
of your audience print ■ the 


name of a town, say Leeds, on 
one side of one card, being 
careful to make the letters less 
deep than the width of the 
ribbon. Now place the cards 
together and tie the ribbon 
round them, being careful to 
hide the name of the town, 
which is on the outside. 

Now, in full view of your 
audience, number one card 
with a figure 1, turn the 
packet .over and number the 
other with a figure 2. Now 
untie the ribbon and open the 
cards like a book, letting 
everybody sec that the inner 
surfaces arc blank. Number 
these 3 and 4. Finally put the 
cards together again, picking 
up the one with the name 
printed on its under side and 
laying it on top of the other. 
Tie the cards together again. 

Now for the way in which 
you contrive to get Leeds 
chosen. This is very simple, 
and, though it may sound 
rather obvious, an audience 


seldom guesses the secret. 
As the various towns arc 
named you write Leeds on 
every slip of paper ! Choose a 
name like Leeds, which is 
short, so that if someone men¬ 
tions a long name like New¬ 
castle you can write Leeds 
and go on wriggling the pencil 
to make it look as if you are 
writing the long name. Of 
course, you keep the surfaces 
of the paper slips turned away 
from the audience, and as 
you write each slip you fold 
it to hide the name. Pretend 
to be uncertain how to spell 
one of the towns ; this will 
convince the spectators that 
you are really writing what is 
called out. 

Finally, ask somebody to 
select one of the papers, put 
the rest in your pocket, and 
ask a member of the audience 
to untie the ribbon, when, 
much to the surprise of all, 
the name Leeds will be seen 
also on one of the cards ! 


Talcs Before Bedtime 

Tabitha Wins 

A other was stroking 
pussy’s soft fur. 

" I am sorry, Dickie, but I 
am afraid Tabitha must go 
back to the farm-—I, do not 
want to take her to town 
with us,” she said. 

Dickie had been spending 
the summer in the country. 
The farmer's wife at the farm 
two miles away had given him 
a lovely tabby cat, called 
Tabitha. But now that they 
were going back to the city 
for the winter Dickie’s mother 
thought it would be cruel to 
take her away from the 
country to a' place where she 
might he frightened by the 
traffic and the noise,and where 
there were lots of dogs. 

So Dickie said goodbye to 
his lovely cat, and his father 
took her back to the farm. 

. The next few days were 
spent busily packing up ready 
to go home, and Dickie was 
almost too busy to miss his 
pet. But he did miss her 
” mew ” for her milk at 
breakfast-time. 

Early on the morning on 
which they were going back 
to town Dickie was awak¬ 
ened by a familiar mewing, 
then there was a scramble on 
the tiles of the garage, and 
Tabitha jumped through his 
bedroom window. She laid a 
little tiny kitten on his bed, 
and jumped out again. 

Throe times she did this, 
and when she had brought 
up the last kitten she began 
to wash them. 

At first Dickie was too 
astonished to say anything, 
then he jumped out of bed. 

" Mummy ! Mummy ! ” he 
cried excitedly, “ Come 
quickly 1 Tabitha has coine 
back and brought some kit¬ 
tens with her ! ” 

Dickie’s mother ran into 
his room. 

“ Oh, Dickie ! ” she cried. 
“ What are wc to do ? She 
must have brought them one 
by one in her mouth all the 
way from the farm.” 

“ We can't leave them be¬ 
hind now. Mummy, not after 
she has brought them to 
us. Aren’t they darlings ? 
They haven't even got their 
eyes open ! ” 

“ But, Dickie, I can’t take 
five cats back to town ! “ 

“ Janet, next door, wants a 
kitten, Mummy ; perhaps we 
can let her have one ; and 
I am sure wc could easily find 
homes for the others when 
we get back. Wc can’t let 
Tabitha down ! ” 

So Tabitha and her babies 
were packed into a large 
basket and travelled to town 
in the car with Dickie and 
his mother and father. And 
by and by, when ,tliey were 
old enough, they all went 
back to the country to catch 
the mice in the barn. 


CRUELTY f® 
C HILDRE N 

The discomfort caused by a strong dose 
of medicine can be agonisingly painful to 
a child. It is like turning a screw in the 
tender, sensitive-little bowels. 

How different is the gentle, smooth, 
easy action of ‘ California .Syrup of l'igs.’ 
It is a pure fruit laxative that starts a 
natural movement which carries away all 
the hard, clogged up waste-matter from 
the system without worrying the child in 
the least. . In a few hours, after all the 
half-digested food and poisonous, ferment¬ 
ing waste-matter have passed from the 
system, the child is like a different being— 
happy, contented and full of " go.” 

The internal cleansing which ' California 
Syrup of Figs ' gives is positive but gentle, 
and without the faintest twinge of dis¬ 
comfort. 

Many mothers have adopted the plan of 
a dose of ‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ once 
a week. It keeps the child regular, happy 
and well. 

‘ ' California Syrup of 1 Figs ’ is recom¬ 
mended by doctors and nurses everywhere 
because it is safe for children. It is sold 
by all chemists—- 1/3 and 2 / 0 . The larger 
size is the cheaper in the long run. Bo 
sure you get ‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ 
brand. 


The Leading 

Radio Weekly 

POPULAR WIRELESS 

AND TELEVISION TIMES 

Every Wednesday at all Newsagents - 3 d 


Eiing George VI Portraits 

For 30 days only (abroad 60 days) wc offer to 
approval sheet applicants sending 2d, postage 
this free gift containing New Issues ot King 
George VI stamps from Canada, Australia, 
Grenada, S. Africa and Morocco Agencies (Coro¬ 
nation). Write direct to— 
ERRINGTON & MARTIN, Dept. 270, South 
Hackney, London, E.9. Established 1880. 

THE NYASSALAND, VATICAN & BOY 
KING PACKET FREE ! 

Coronation stumps are now obsolete and getting 1 scarce. 
In this packet ot 33 varieties is ono from Nyassaliind, a 
stamp from Yath-nn City showing tho Papal Arms, 
issues from Canada, largo Australia (Sheep), green 
Swiss, Itoumania. (Hoy King), U.S.A. (Washington), 
Map stamp, India (K.O.), scarce Ukraine (Import.), 
large Magyar Ki-pubjiu (Parliament), Sot Bohemia, and 
K.O. Now Zealand, Finally, a lino sot of Hoy Kinpr 
Jugo-Slavia and -one of tho newly issued King George VI 
stamps. Just send 2d. for postage and request approvals. 
Lisburn & Townsend Ltcl. (C.N.), Liverpool. 


* CORONATION PACKET * 

50 Fine Stamps, many new issues. -KKXYA-TANGAN¬ 
YIKA. CAYMAN Is., COSTA RICA (largo Pictorial), 
PKltSIA, Coronation, CANADA, George VI. ANDORRA, 
New Issue. IVORY COAST. Ano AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FIND CiKOKUH.VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price did. 
only post free. Presented with this packet to all wno 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue. Bargains; 100 B. Colonials, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6(1.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
receive an additional free set.— H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 



POST FREE 

This case 

contains three trial bottles of 
Mason’s Wino Essencos, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 9d. to :— 

NEWBALL & MASON Ltd.,NOTTINGHAM 

Cut out this coupon and post to-day. 

-COUPON- 


I enclose 9d. in stamps and 
would like to sample your Ginger, 
Orange and Black Currant Wine 
Essences. * (Non-alcoholic) 


Name & • 
Address 
in Block 
Letters - 


.Dept. C.N. 
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